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ing general discussion of the Social Settlement. 

The first will show, in as brief outline as 
possible, and from the meagre statistics that the 
College Settlements Association publishes in a 
small pamphlet, how wide-spread and how suc- 
cessful have become the operations of the Social 
Settlement idea outside the church. One can- 
not but be impressed, by even these summary statistics, with 
the imperative importance it is to us Catholics to apprehend 
the full significance of a movement that is coming home to us 
so increasingly in the many and diverse interests of our lives, 
both here and hereafter. 

In this simmary one will also be able to note, with but 
very little comment to suggest it, how the working methods of 
the non-Catholic Settlement can be adapted to a Catholic Settle- 








ment. 
Under my second heading I will try—from what I know 


through personal experience principally—to make a contrast of 
what they are doing and have done without the supreme reli- 
gious motive that the Catholic would have in doing this work, 
and to disclose the limitations this sets for them in contradis- 
tinction to the scope the Catholic would have in making reli- 
gion both the basis and the superstructure of this work. 

This second heading can have, even logically, but one subject 
as a sequel; and it seems to me, not only because it must 
seem so, professionally, but ex corde am I persuaded of it, the 
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greatest and most important of all, namely: how this move- 
ment can be used as the direct vehicle for the conversion of 
souls outside the true faith. 

















METHODS OF SOCIAL 
THE CHURCH. 


THE GROWTH AND SETTLEMENTS OUTSIDE 








It is claimed that the formal beginning of a regular Social 
Settlement was made in London, at the time when the theo- 
ries of Ruskin and souls kindred to his started those fires of 
social reform that have blazed ever since in the midst of 
our modern civilization with all its vaunted advantages. A 
definite step was taken at that time, 1867, by Edward Denni- 
son, a young Oxford student of wealth and position, offering 
himself to the pastor of a parish in a London slum for work 
among the submerged and unfortunate class in the district. 
He died after two years of devoted service. Seven years later 
came another of his spirit, Arnold Toynbee, a young tutor at 
Oxford, who offered himself for a like service to a pastor in 
the Whitechapel district. His life was burned out here at 
white heat within ten years, but the light from it became the 
inspiration upon which was founded, within ten years more, in 
two continents, a movement which went to the very heart of 
humanity. To die for a cause is a wonderfully potent argu- 
ment. “Greater love than this no man_ hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

In the pamphlet * published by the College Settlements As- 
sociation the list of foundations is prefaced by a short history 
of the beginning made in London by the two young heroes 
just named; and then follows in alphabetical order the list of 
foundations in this country, in Great Britain, India, and Japan. I 
will give summarily only those in the United States, in the order 
named : 































THE SETTLEMENT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

California has three Settlements: one in Los Angeles, “ lo- 
cated in a formerly favored but now decayed part of that city 
and in the midst of a cosmopolitan but largely Spanish-Ameri- 
can environment.” (One will note as the place or its environ- 
ment is named what possibilities, and more often probabilities, 
there are of its affecting, through its influence, the religious 
convictions of those to whom it directs its energies.) San 
Francisco has a Settlement “in a sort of little community, 

# The last issue of this pamphlet obtainable was published in 1897. Thereis one now being 


issued, but it could not be had in time for this article. The growth of Settlements within the 
past three years has probably doubled the statistics given by this one. 
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separated in many respects from the streets around it. There 
are a few families who are well-to-do and a great many families 
of workingmen earning good wages.”’ In West Oakland is a 
Settlement “located in the midst of an isolated and purely 
mechanic community, more than two-thirds of its men and boys 
being employees of the Southern Pacific Railroad in shops and 
yards and on local trains.” A Congregational church co-oper- 
ates with this house. 

Connecticut: Hartford Settlement under the auspices of the 
Hartford Sociological Club. Illinois: There are twelve Settle- 
ments named here in the statistics of 1897, but Chicago, as a 
matter of fact, now outranks every other place in the number 
of its foundations. “Chicago Commons,” first named, “ fulfils,” 
says the report, ‘“‘ the long-entertained dream of Professor Graham 
Taylor, of Chicago Theological Seminary, who is now in resi- 
dence there with his family. The Settlement is avowedly 
Christian, and is in close affiliation with the neighboring Taber- 
nacle Church, to which it has always furnished a number of 
efficient workers, and of which Professor Taylor has recently 
assumed pastoral charge. There is no znztention (italics ours) of 
making proselytes, but simply a hearty desire to make a home 
among homes, where the folks in it could share their lives with 
their neighbors, without the artificial barriers of form that 
separate man from man.” Six of the Settlements here are un- 
der apparent Protestant church auspices. Of the remainder, one 
is under private charge wholly; another one, entirely for the 
Jews, is under their charge; two are University Settlements ; 
and the last (though as a matter of fact the leader of the rest, 
not only in Chicago but probably in the United States) is Hull 
House, under the direction of Miss Jane Addams, so well known 
for her social theories. 

THE ETHICAL versus THE PROSELYTIZING MOTIVE. 

Hull House presents, in contrast to the others, the dis- 
tinctive difference between the Settlement inspired by the 
wholly humanitarian spirit and the one instigated and working 
under the impulse of the purely missionary or proselytizing 
motive. One of Miss Addams special theories is that 
the Settlement from its very nature should not be a mis- 
sion, because she says, quoting some authority, “there are mo- 
ments when definiteness of doctrine and the meaning of men’s 
motives must seem the most essential thing; and at such times 
the Settlement must appear ineffective.” Within this statement 
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is a subtle hint at some of the realizations which must come 
at times to such a profoundly sincere and analytical mind as 
Miss Addams’ of the limitations the purely humanitarian method 
of treatment must often come up short against in dealing with 
souls, 

With regard to the influence of the ethical motive as 
against the proselytizing one in respect to our own people: the 
latter might strive till doomsday to gain as many proselytes, 
even among the unlearned and unstable, as the other would in 
a year; which statement reflects neither on the intelligence of 
our people or on the motive of the humanitarian, though it 
may reflect on the missionary Settlement. There would, how- 
ever, be just this difference in the two kinds of proselytes: one 
would be converted to something, with at least a definition as 
to creed—Baptist, Methodist, or what not—and the other to 
nothing, which is the only logical sequence a purely humanita- 
rian creed would lead to, especially with the ignorant or unde- 
veloped mind whose religious sense must be sought and held, 
if held at all; by the most strictly defined formulas of belief. 
The fine definitions the humanitarian makes in his own highly 
cultivated intellect, could no more serve as a basis for building 
up a creed for the race, or building up whatever he wishes to 
call his theories, than would the “ baseless fabric of a dream.” 


THE COUNTRY versus THE SLUM. 


In Evanston, IIl., is a Settlement ‘“ whose location is not in 
the slum district, but among a somewhat well-to-do people, the 
boys of which are found to need all the help and direction 
the place can give.” It is under the auspices of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Indiana has a Settlement in 
Terre Haute; Iowa one in Des Moines, the Roadside House, 
inspired by a poem, suggested in turn by a line from Homer, 
“He was a friend to man, and he lived in a house by the side 


of the road,” and one in South-west Grinnell, “in which none 
of the aggravated social conditions so common in large city 
centres exist.”” Kansas, on the other hand, has a Bethany 


School which stands for its Settlement “in the degraded and 
neglected section of the Kansas City ‘ Bottoms’ known as the 
‘Patch.’”” Kentucky has a Neighborhood House under the 
auspices of private individuals, whose desire was “to secure a 
little patch of Mother Earth where we could meet on the sim- 
ple basis of manhood; where a man’s a man and a brother, 
be he Dives or Lazarus, barbarian, Scythian, bond, or free.” 
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THE SALOON AND THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 

Maryland has two Settlements, one in Baltimore and one in 
Locust Point. The former is managed by an association com- 
posed of members from Johns Hopkins University and Chris- 
tian Endeavorers from two sectarian churches. The founder,a 
Protestant pastor, aimed, it is said, “to have no regular Set- 
tlement, but merely a place of retreat, where he could change 
his point of view from that of leading pastor, and observe first 
hand the conditions and people of a congested district.” The 
house at Locust Point is under part charge of the W. C. T. 
U. and “its main fight is with the saloon and with the devil,”, 
says the head resident. She says also that “this Settlement is 
a pastor’s house boiled down, as there are only Catholic and 
German Lutheran pastors on the Point.” This probably ex- 
plains also her allusion to the second named of the antagonists. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO MINNESOTA. 


Massachusetts has ten houses mentioned here. One of these 
is in Cambridge, in connection with Harvard University; two 
more are under avowedly Protestant auspices; five are in the 
line of private enterprise, one of theSe being under the presi- 
dency and named for Edward Everett Hale. Andover Seminary 
has its Settlement under the charge of that leader of social 
theories of the finest order, Mr. Robert A. Woods; and Wel- 
lesley College has the best known Social Settlement in New 
England, the Dennison House. Michigan has two Settlements, 
one a Protestant mission and the other under the auspices of 
local circles of the King’s Daughters. Minnesota has a house 
in Minneapolis, ‘in the lumber mill district, in the midst of the 
saloon patrol section, where drunkenness is common and there 
are few uplifting agencies.” Professors and students of the 
University of Minnesota co-operate in its work. In St. Paul 
is a Settlement under the auspices of a Congregational church 
which has in connection with it a lodging-nouse, wood-yard, 
labor exchange, library, etc. 


THE SETTLEMENT. IN THE FACTORY TOWN. 


Missouri has two houses in St. Louis, one in secular and 
the other in clerical charge. The minister who has charge of 
the latter says: ‘My conception of the, work is that of a 
Social Settlement on distinctively Christian lines; an attempt 
to realize the prayer ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ toward the attain- 
ment of which realization the bath, kitchen, gymnasium, etc., 
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are as necessary and integral factors as the service of the 
church.” Nebraska has a Settlement in Lincoln in connection 
with the University of Nebraska. New Jersey has three houses: 
one in Jersey City which takes for its inspiration the poet 
Whittier and his lines, ‘‘ He serves Thee best who loveth most 
his brothers and Thy own”; another in the Orange Valley 
under the auspices of a committee of citizens there. The situa- 
tion of this Settlement, in what is regarded as a veritable gar- 
den of a place to live in, will again suggest the wider field of 
the Social Settlement in the country. The work of this house 
is devoted to the population which works in the hat factories 
of the Orange Valley. The house in Passaic has much the same 
kind of a field. 
NEW YORK’S LARGE FIELD. 

In New York State there are named nineteen Settle- 
ments altogether, though this is far short of the actual 
number now in existence in this city alone. However, we 
will have to take just these as an illustration of the work 
done here. Sixteen out of this number are in this city. 
Brooklyn has one and Buffalo two. The former—Neighborship 
Settlement—has the students and professors of Pratt Institute 
for co-operators, and has a very unique feature that presents 
still another striking possibility for the Catholic Settlement. It 
is located in a part of one of the great model tenements 
which we have become so familiar with in our large cities, and 
one of which has already opened such a promising field for 
the co-operators in St. Rose’s Settlement for the Italians in 
New York, under the auspices of the Dominicans. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN THE GREAT MODEL TENEMENT. 


The Neighborship Settlement boasts that it is “under the 
same roof with some sixty families who represent every grade 
of working people, from those who have pianos and call 
their flats ‘apartments’ to the extremely poor who live in 
two rooms and are daily sufferers for want of the necessaries 
of life.’ One unfamiliar with the construction and con- 
veniences of this new kind of tenement-house may think 
this presents an unpleasant aspect as a living condition for one 
not of these classes. Personal acquaintance, however, would 
prove it far different. There is perhaps not a better field for 
social work in the city than is found in these great buildings, 
and certainly not a pleasanter one. Both the Buffalo houses 
are in connection with Presbyterian churches. Ten out of the 
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sixteen Settlements in New York City are under distinctly 
Protestant auspices. The remaining six are for the most part 
purely social or ethical. Rivington Street College Settlement 
claims the honor of being the first real Settlement started in 
America. It began in 1889. The Union Theological Seminary 
has its Settlement up on the .east side of the city, as has also 
the Normal College. There is also a Settlement composed en- 
tirely of nurses, the character of whose work may be known 
by its name. 


A SETTLEMENT AMONG THE MOUNTAINEERS. 


A unique contrast to the State which is in the lead in this 
great movement is presented by the one next on the list—North 
Carolina—which has a log-cabin Settlement in a _ remote 
mountain district where only recently a railroad has pene- 
trated. In this place of ignorance and isolation (and we have 
of late years become very familiar with the extent of the 
former there through the reports of our missionaries to non- 
Catholics printed in The Missionary) is a regular Social Settle- 
ment carried on, as far as is consistent with its different en- 
vironment, according to the methods of the city Settlement, 
with the additional co-operation of a mission chapel. This 
tiny spot in the wilderness is the Mecca, no doubt, for those 
lonely mountaineers into whose isolated lives come very few 
of the human joys created through fellowship with one’s kind. 
A passing glance at or mere mention of these things suggests 
the unlimited influence the ruling spirit of a Social Settlement 
must exercise in such conditions. 

Ohio has three Settlements, one of which is singular in 
that it was started and has since been conducted in a 
thoroughly equipped building erected for the purpose and 
costing $80,000, the gift of one philanthropist. Pennsylvania 
has five houses, one in Pittsburg and four in Philadelphia. 
Two of these are Protestant and one a college Settlement. 
One of the three differs from the usual kind of household in 
having a family instead of single persons as residents. The 
father is a college man and a graduate of two theological 
seminaries. There are children, and the normal life of a family 
is maintained. The last named in this list of Settlements is 
the “Happy Home” in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN LONDON. 


A consideration of the Social Settlements abroad is, of 
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course, outside the limits of this article, but there are one or 
two facts in connection with the work there worth considering 
here. The first is in connection with the Catholic Settlement 
already established in London, Newman House, which, says the 
report of it in the preceding list, “ was established as a centre 
for Catholic lay work in Southwark on the lines of Oxford 
House, Toynbee Hall, and other centres, and which will be 
supported by representatives, not only of the universities but 
of the Catholic schools and colleges. A Catholic Club, 
Students’ Union, and Boys’ Home, which were already established 
in Southwark, are grouped together under the title of Newman 
House.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SETTLEMENT PLAN IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


There are Settlements in Asia and Africa, claims this re- 
port, arguing that the methods employed by the foreign mis- 
sionary are so much in accord with those of the regular Social 
Settlement that they are warranted in calling them such. One 
of them writing on this point says: ‘Our foreign missionary 
boards do not send men and women simply to itinerate, to 
open mission schools on the Sabbath, or to preach here and 
there among the millions. All this has its value, but it is 
merely surface work as compared with the influence and the 
results that come from the establishment of a Christian home 
among the people, inviting them into it, making them feel at 
home there, having nothing too nice or too sacred for them to 
see and touch.” Another thus defines the scope of the methods 
in these conditions: “The missionary goes to reside in a 
heathen land, as Toynbee’s friends went to live in East London, 
and with the same purpose. He wants to know the people 
and to have them know him. He must come in contact with 
them, must share their sympathy, and so, through the binding in- 
fluence of personal ties, give them an impulse to better things. 
Just as the resident of the college Settlement gradually realizes 
that mere plumbers and decorators cannot eradicate selfishness, 
so the foreign worker soon finds that he too must concern him- 
self with social environment no less than with personal 
character. . . . Accordingly, every missionary’s home is a 
social centre. It is the point from which the rays of light 
are sent into darkened homes. It was a revelation to the Chinese 
peasantry to know of a family where the husband never beat 
his wife. The villagers of the Turkish Empire had a new view 
of the family relation when they saw the American women sit 
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down to eat at the same table with the men, instead of serv- 
ing their fathers and brothers and then making a meal off 
what was left.” 


THE SOCIAL CREED IS PRACTICAL. 


The social creed has its foundations embedded deep down 
in the common, earthy soil of human nature. If it builds 
airy castles, it never fails to sink first the great solid rocks of 
a secure foundation for them by beginning its teachings with 
arguments that go right to the bottom of the human heart. 
Its point of perfection might be defined by the one word 
*‘Give,” not silver and gold, nor food and raiment, but your- 
self, your best self, to humanity. The Catholic would reverently 
add: even as ‘‘God, who so loved the world that he sent his 
only begotten Son to redeem it.” The Catholic can put the 
crowning and completing motive then upon this doctrine, which 
we feel to be of God, when his brethren without the faith must 
stop at their very best at that one poor little, ever-receding 
point: humanity, only for humanity must I lay down my life. 


THE HUMANITARIAN MORE SINCERE THAN THE PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY. 


Some of these workers:it is true do make religious faith 
the motive of their lives, but the most far-reaching and suc- 
cessful Social Settlements outside the church are those founded 
on a purely humanitarian or ethical basis. These too, I be- 
lieve, are the most earnest and the most self-sacrificing in their 
efforts. They are generally made up of persons who long since 
have cut free from the dissensions and the belittling narrow- 
ness of sectarian creeds, and with their own individual concep- 
tion of the teachings of the Gospel are sincerely striving, 
through the creed of a broad humanitarianism, to satisfy the 
deep cravings of the religious instinct. The keynote of their 
doctrine is “ personal service” to humanity, with no less an 
interpretation of what this means than what they find in the 
history of Christ’s ministry to creatures while on earth. The 
pure disciple of the creed will repudiate the very term “ char- 
ity” if offered as an interpretation of what this kind of service 
means. ‘Social justice” is all they claim they give to their 
fellows in serving them thus. And there is no pose in their 
attitude in all this; they care little or nothing for the praise 
of men; the very spirit of their work seems uncongenial to 
the insincere praise of the world. For ten years and 
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more I have met social workers of this class in the closest 
kind of association, and say these things of them from the in- 
sight this has given me into their character as a class. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOCIAL WORKER. 

I have never known personally more genuine manifesta- 
tions of the simple Christian virtues of unselfishness, kindness, 
humility, and self-forgetfulness than I have found among them ; 
and always in such sweet, unobtrusive guise. They do not 
carry on their persons or in their outward behavior a single 
distinctive mark of this hidden heroism of life; not so much asa 
tiny badge on their dress or a feather in their hat which makes 
a finger point to their profession. Physically, the type of 
young woman found at the Settlement is the well-trained col- 
lege graduate, with a pretty sound mind in a usually very 
sound body. Their very personal appearance, clad as they 
generally are in the simplest and most comfortable fashion in 
dress, gives an immediate contradiction to any suspicion that 
the feminine sentiment that leads to fads or singularities may 
explain their presence in such unlikely conditions. They go in 
and out through the streets of the slum districts with little or 
no thought generally of personal danger, as they attract no 
attention among the ordinary pedestrians of the crowded 
streets from the simplicity and unaffectedness of their outward 
appearance; and if they do become known among the denizens 
of the district, it only secures them respect, and often affection, 
for the service they are rendering to the less fortunate than they. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SOCIAL WORKER. 

I have a mental picture which I have kept undimmed 
through years of a little incident which illustrates well the 
spirit of the true social worker. Returning to the city one 
evening some six or seven years ago, from a college town in 
Massachusetts, I had for company on the train one of the 
younger instructors at the college, who at the time was in 
residence at the Dennison House. (This is the Settlement in 
connection with Wellesley College.) It was one of those hor- 
rid November evenings when one thinks that no fireside but 
one’s own can thaw the chill out of one’s bones, and no faces 
but the home faces can cheer. From the station where we 
‘both left the train our way took us through a part of the 
better section of Boston, known as the Back Bay. My com- 
panion stood with me while I waited for my car, and on my 
querying as to how far she had herself to go she said, “To 
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Tyler Street, of course.” This is where the Dennison House 
is, situated in what to the Boston native means one of the 
most unsavory of the city slums, known locally as the South 
Cove. “But,” I protested, “you live near by, don’t you?” 
“Oh, yes, right over there,” pointing across Copley Square at 
one of a group of houses within what is considered the very 
inner circle of the favored few. The lights of home shone out 
before her hospitably through the cold, drizzling mist, yet be- 
yond as her goal lay the dark, crooked streets of the South 
Cove, with a fireside she and her kind had built there of warm 
human sympathy to cheer those whose lives were chilled from 
lack of either kind of warmth. Not a single external obligation 
was there to keep her from turning her face towards the home 
of father and mother and kindred, no vow to break, no out- 
ward observance to sustain, nothing but the staunch, hidden 
principle which made her think her obligation lay with one and 
not the other. 


NEITHER GLORY NOR MONEY A MOTIVE. 


The residents at these Settlements, you must know, are not 
paid salaries for the service they give. The head worker only 
receives a salary from the association or management which 
maintains the house in its principal expenses. The rest of the 
residents pay a fixed sum for their board while living in the 
house as members of the household. This supplies part of the 
maintenance of the house. Some of them give all their time 
to the various kinds of works performed for the benefit of the 
neighborhood, and some may have an avocation or profession 
of one kind or another which employs them part of their 
time. 

They have a happy home life among themselves, with a 
stated share in the co-operation of the household, each one 
having allotted to her the kind of work with the kind of per- 
sons in the neighborhood she is most adapted for; and she 
has unhampered charge of this special work. The head worker 
is just what her name says: the one who does the most work 
generally, and by greater knowledge or longer experience knows 
how to do this work the best. She has, of course, no arbitrary 
direction of the members of the household, but works with 
them as one of themselves. They employ no corps of servants 
to keep the house in order, but use the opportunities afforded 
them of making a practical demonstration to the neighbors, 
who unceasingly observe them in every little thing they do, 
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that they are not above doing the simplest household duties 
within their strength. ‘I have to sweep the front steps this 
week,” said a friend to me, who was at the time living at the 
Rivington Street House down in the Bowery. She was draw- 
ing no attention to the matter, but simply mentioned it among 
other numerous little duties when explaining why she could 
not make some appointments at certain hours. She was a 
young college graduate of the finest culture and family connec- 
tions, and (this is a significant fact) a recent convert to our 
faith who had been able to find no field but this one in which 
to realize her own ideas as to what real personal service for 
humanity meant. 

Such a one is not distinctive, however, in the household of 
a Social Settlement, and could claim no honor there for exalted- 
ness in standards or heroism in practice. She often remarked 
to me that many a time she felt humbled at the unconscious, 
unaffected ways of her associates in their discharge of the little, 
menial duties of the daily life of the household; and that insin- 
cerity or pose simply could not find room for existence there 
in their busy, cheerful lives of service for their neighbor. 

A glance through one of the programmes of organized work 
of such a Settlement will assure one that this must be practi- 
cally so. From Sunday noon till ten o’clock Saturday night, 
and almost daily from nine o’clock in the morning, they are en- 
gaged in some kind or other of club, class-meeting, or simply 
recreative employment with the humanity around them, from 
the mite in the kindergarten to its tired mother and its older 
brothers and sisters. 

This glance at their daily routine of life covering the entire 
week gives one the best idea of it. For instance, to take a day’s 
work here and there out of the rest: Monday afternoon: 1. Girls 
from 8 to 14; Systematic sewing, followed by singing and games, 
3:30 to 5. Sewing Class for working girls. Making shirt-waists, 
8 to 9:30. 2. Kindergarten Club. 3. Boys from 7 tog; Manual 
training, 3:30 to 5. 4. Cooking Class for school girls. Monday 
evening: Cooking Class for working girls, 7:30 to 9:30. Tues- 
day morning: Class for crippled children, 9:30 to 12, Monday 
evening: Athletic Club. Boys from 15 to 17; Business meet- 
ing, followed by gymmastics and “dancing. (I remember even- 
ings at a Settlement in Boston seeing these half-grown, un- 
couth lads changed for the time being into young courtiers 
from the privilege it was to them to have for partners in this 
simple, enjoyable dancing the gracious and graceful women 
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who knew just how far to stoop to bring up to a higher level 
those who had fallen out of the harmony and happiness of life.) 
It is hardly likely, after tasting the fine flavor of such compan- 
ionship, that the allurements of the low dance-hall could have 
much relish for even the coarser-grained among such as these. 
The immense restraining and educating power of a fine per- 
sonality shines in such an environment like a beacon-light in 
the night. 

And what a far-reaching influence such things must have 
with the poor and simple, and the little ones! Put alongside 
of such personal service mere abstract arguments of the moral 
law, and what force can they have with the untutored and 
weak of faith? Here is the point which should give the most 
concern: the living demonstration this must seem to the sim- 
ple-minded of real Christian lives lived in the most ideal way, 
without perhaps a single definite profession of the true Chris- 
tian religion. Is it not putting a heavy tax on these: weaker 
ones among the brethren to expect them to hold fast to the 
belief that faith only avails? 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


Here is a solution to the vexed question of Catholic educa- 
tion which harasses, above all others perhaps, the pastor of the 
suburban parish, solicitous on the one side to perform his 
whole duty towards the child and to conform to the require- 
ments of the church; and on the other hand reluctant, and 
often unable, to tax his people with the heavy burden of a 
parochial school. It need hardly be pointed out that the 
Catholic Settlement, with its residents of the best types of 
character, intelligent, cultured, spiritualeminded, and possessing 
at the same time those social virtues which should be their 
distinguishing traits, would exercise over the Catholic child, 
brought into contact with them from infancy, the most power- 
ful influence that can be conceived on the human sidé. 

And even as an addition to the parish already provided 
with its parochial school the Settlement has an important 
mission. Often the exalted spiritual ideals held up for the 
imitation of the child by the teaching nun fail to become its 
life-standards of Christian conduct because it may never have 
been able to see, in common human lives around it, a living 
example of such imitation; and the mysterious barrier that 
differentiates its own life from that of the religious may, to its 
inexperienced mind, make it seem that there is one standard 
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of Christian conduct for the world and another for the cloister. 
Let it see among the Christian types of character at the 
Settlement the principles of such conduct actually applied to 
daily life, and what a supreme value such an object-lesson will 


have. 
THE CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT AS A PARISH ADJUNCT. 


To have the Settlement a regular adjunct to, and under the 
patronage of the parish church, would probably be its best 
security. It would safeguard it at once from the dangers and 
uncertainties of a mere experiment or hap-hazard undertaking, 
with the possibility of a certain tendency towards Bohemianism 
which it might take on if it were started as a private enter- 
prise by a party of young persons, no matter how well in- 
tentioned. It would assume at once the serious business of 
realizing its true mission if it were put under the auspices of 
the pastor; he would see that it was well equipped with re- 
sponsible management for conducting it, and the providing ofa 
competent head worker would probably be made through his 
wise discretion, for, from his experience of his parishioners, he 
would perhaps know best the person fitted to fill such a place. 
With this kind of head worker secured, there would be little 
danger of incompetence or inferiority in ability or character 
among those she would have to co-operate with her. And 
above all else, this would need to be guarded against. 


THE CONVENT GRADUATE AS A SOCIAL WORKER. 


One can imagine the future development of regular and sys- 
tematic training for this kind of work in our schools, colleges, 
and academies; Social Science will be established in the curri- 
culum as an ordinary study. What a field for the convent gradu- 
ate is suggested here! When she leaves the ethereally refined 
atmosphere of the convent she walks in a world of ideals and 
fancies which are to set her apart for ever from the common 
ways of human life, or are to be shattered at the first rude touch 
of worldly experience, to fall about her in fragments that she 
can never piece together into the form they once were. An 
avenue to the great world will be open to such a one, where her 
fine training and talents may find opportunity for practical test- 
ing as to their usefulness in the choosing of her future career. 
There her embryonic ideals and ideas will be vitalized, through 
the touch with real human life which the social work will bring 
to her, into solid principles that will stand by her for ever. 
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Missions to non-Catholics and the Social Settlement. 


What a vista of possibilities all these considerations must open 
to the “one zealous for the conversion of souls to the true 
faith! Especially in the country does the Catholic Settlement 
promise much through co-operation with the movement of mis- 
sions to non-Catholics. In the country, as we all know, the 
missionaries engaged in this work have found their best field. 
With the Catholic Settlement as an auxiliary of the parish 
church in carrying on his crusade for souls, what unfailing re- 
sults may be secured by the missionary! Here may he send 
those half-converted souls who need, perhaps, only some little 
touch with the human side of things in the church to give 
them the necessary confidence in taking the final step. Often 
is the missionary obliged to leave sadly and reluctantly behind 
him such souls as these to take their chances against the ob- 
stacles to their full conversion which family persecution or a 
wavering will may place in their way. And again, in prepara- 
tion for the advent of the missionary the Settlement will do 
the best kind of work. What valuable time on his part is 
often consumed in clearing away the débris of misinformation 
or misunderstanding of the faith and practice of Catholics, 
most of which could be removed in many cases by a half- 
hour’s conversation with some intelligent lay Catholic. More 
than all, these people could learn by personal contact with 
such Catholics—which the working system of a Catholic Settle- 
ment would constantly bring about—what the Catholic ideals 
of conduct really are. What argument could be stronger in 
removing their prejudices than in learning through the evi- 
dence of their own senses about these ideals. Under a fair 
exterior of contentment and comfort the canker of the divorce 
evil and its kindred abominations is eating the heart out of 
the lives of many outside the church. For such as these to 
learn by close observation the reality of those invincible and 
unimpeachable standards of morality which the ideal Catholic 
family stands for would be a revelation that would alone bring 


conversion to many. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAITY. 


With the preparatory assistance in his work which the mis- 
sionary would thus have he would be able to proceed at once 
to the preaching of’ the doctrines of the church, which is the 
main business of his sacred ministry with these unconverted 
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souls. This would not be the sphere of the social worker. 
Here would such recognize their limitations, as every true lay 
Catholic does for the honor and security of our holy faith, 
thereby evidencing a mark of its divinity which Protestantism 
has never matched in the most successful of its imitations of 
the true church. The trespassing of its laity upon the offices 
of its ministry is perhaps the h@aviest of its secret afflictions 
to-day. The lines of its sanctuary have been obliterated by 
the encroachments of the latter far beyond their once defined 
limit. How truly and unfailingly, on the contrary, the Catho- 
lic laity recognize, in working for the spiritual and moral wel- 
fare of their fellows, just where their office ceases and that of 
the priest begins; the limit beyond which human effort can- 
not go; those depths of soul which can be sounded and probed 
only through the heart-searching ministrations of the sacra- 
ments conveyed by consecrated hands. 


CUI BONO? 


Those who may call this new outlook upon the prospects 
of the future for the regeneration of our Catholic social life 
“visionary,” forget that this is its first and necessary phase of 
being in proving its worthiness for realization. ‘The world is 
governed more by its ideals than its ideas,” said Cardinal 
Gibbons recently. The vision first in the region of ideality, 
and the inspiration which comes from it to give courage and 
enthusiasm in making the start. Plenty of adversity will come 
to test its worth, and will prove but the shaping process of the 
rough, unhewn stone. Criticism will come and pessimism of 
every shade and degree; from the gentle, self-deprecating sort 
which kind old “ Daddy Dan” indulged in when regarding the 
“improvements” of his New Curate, to the kind that hugs 
the deadly ‘‘ Cuz Bono?” to itself to deaden the prick of con- 
science when stirring it up to new endeavor, and which has 
hanging up in a secret chamber of its heart—not in big black 
letters over its mantel-shelf, like honest “ Father Tom Laverty” 
—the cynical motto: “’Twill be all the same a hundred years 
from now.” 

This is the kind of spirit that blights the energies most 
effectually, and it is the kind most opposed to the spirit of 
this movement, whose watchword is: “I am my _ brother’s 
keeper.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN VILLA AT CASTEL GANDOLFO. 


BY P. L. CONNELLAN. 


HE traveller in Rome who ascends the Palatine 
Hill, or climbs the tall tower of the Capitol, 
beholds beneath him the Eternal City and the 
great plain that surrounds it on all sides. These 
5 are the scenes on which the deeds were enacted 
that made the history of Rome one long record of greatness. 
The range of hills that bounds the eastern side of the plain 
which extends around Rome, and that are dotted over with 
white shining towns, have, in beauty and in interest, perhaps 
no parallel on this round globe. Through the midst of this 
plain a straight road, the world-renowned Appian Way—Regina 
Viarum, the Queen of roads, as Statius termed it—bounded on 
either hand by the colossal ruins of ancient monuments, 
stretches like a white ribbon athwart the green, until it climbs 
a distant hill and is lost against the sky. 

‘Tt was no mere pliant highway of commerce,” as a recent 
writer describes it, “in gracious windings accommodating itself 
to the needs of men and the difficulties of nature. Rigid as 
the Roman rule, it scaled the hills and spanned the valleys; 
the crooked must be made straight before it, and the rough 
places plain. No kindly chain, gently binding nation to nation 
with friendly links; but a weapon of war, straight as the spear 
of the soldier, as the rod of the lictor, as the flight of an arrow, 
it shot over mountain and chasm, through forest and marsh— 
not to link the nations to each other, but to bind the ends of 
the earth to Rome.” 

At the very spot where this road, ascending the hither side 
of the hill of Albano, touches the sky in the view, stands the 
Villa Santa Caterina, the new summer residence of the students 
of the American College, purchased at the beginning of last 
spring by the Rector of the College, Monsignor W. H. O’Con- 
nell. Its wall forms the boundary of the Appian Way for a 
considerable distance, and two of its gates open onto this 
famous road. That nearest Rome is distinguished by having a 
little lodge at each side, and between these a winding avenue 
of tall and stately trees is seen shading the road that leads up 


to the villa. 
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At the farther gate towards Albano there is a sort of 
platform reached by a double ascent, which is gentle in its 
slope, as the road here is quite steep. A road breaks off 
here from the Appian Way, and leads to Castel Gandolfo. 
On this road there is another entrance. Nearly all the gates 
of villas in this neighborhood are monumental constructions, 
grandiose pillars supporting the tall iron gate, and frequently 
arched over a spacious entrance. The new American Villa is 
no exception to this rule; its gates, as may be seen in the 
accompanying photographs, are fine specimens of this architec- _ 
tural feature. From the railroad station at Castel Gandolfo the 
villa is distant about ten minutes’ walk; and it is most con- 
veniently situated on the Appian Way, about twelve miles’ dis- 
tance from Rome. 

When you enter the grounds by any of these gates the in- 
terior in no way belies the promise of the exterior. Tall trees 
and high hedges, furnishing grateful shade in the summer days, 
border the wide, winding walks that by many a gentle turn as- 
cend to the building—the villa itself. Here you feel that you 
are in Italy. The umbrella pines, 


“, . . whose only boughs 
Are gathered soul their dusky brows,” 


alternate with tall, tapering cypresses—an umbrella open and 
an umbrella closed, as the German professor of landscape 
painting described them—and are characteristic of the land. 
But while these are the more abundant trees that lend their 
grateful shade to this delightful spot, there are others, such as 
ilex or evergreen oak, the rose flowered oleander, the shiny- 
leaved laurel, and hosts of shrubs and flowering plants and 
roses which seem never to wholly fade, and great masses of 
cactus that suggest the mildness of the climate. It is the pines, 
however, which dominate the scene, and their rounded tops 
form a fascinating feature in the landscape. 

As one approaches the villa it becomes evident that the 
custom followed by the old Romans and the later Renaissance 
Italians in their selection of a site is that which presided over 
the construction of the house in this spot. One of the greatest 
modern authorities on ancient Rome, the Commendatore Rodol- 
fo Lanciani, tells us that in the Imperial period these villas 
were all modelled on a uniform pattern, rising in steps and 
terraces from the foot of the hill, each terrace supported by 
huge foundation walls, ornamented with niches and nympheza. 
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THE VILLA, FRONT HALL, AND PIAZZA IN FRONT OF PALACE. 


The general type of a Latin villa, he adds, was praiseworthy 
for two reasons: first, because from the edge of each platform 
the eye could freely command every point of the horizon ; 
secondly, because great effects in the way of fountains and 
tiny cascades could be produced by a comparatively small 
quantity of water. And Vernon Lee describes the Italian villa 
of the fifteenth century as a well-planned palace situated on 
some gentle hill-side, its rooms spacious and lofty, and sparsely 
windowed for coolness in summer, with a neat cloistered court 
in the centre, ventilating the whole house, and affording a cool 
place full of scent of flowers and sound of fountains for the 
burning afternoons; a belvedere tower also on which to seek 
a breeze on stifling nights, when the very stars seem faint for 
heat, and the dim, plumy heads of cypress and poplar are 
motionless against the misty blue sky. 

Neither one of these descriptions fit the new summer residence 
of the American students at Rome. Spacious as is the villa 
they have now it occupies but a part of the ancient Roman 
villa that once stood there. Neither does it resemble a fifteenth 
century Florentine suburban palace. It is much more modest. 
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As the visitor passes from the shaded walks into a circular 
space, surrounded save on one side by trees, tiny fountains 
pour their streams into rock-enclosed basins, and the terrace in 
front of the house is before him. Winding steps lead up to 
it, and when it is reached it is found to be spacious, pictur- 
esquely shaded by round-topped pine-trees, with seats placed 
near the wrought-iron balustrade which rises in front of it, and 
over which one may see the great stretch of the Campagna, with 
Rome shining like a vision in the quiet sunshine twelve miles 
away. The building has been described as a splendid palace 
of a graceful barocco style of architecture, four stories in 
height. Yet this is but a bald account of it; there is a sub- 
stantial grandeur about it enhanced by its fitness for its present 
purpose. The idea of the architect of such a villa is to create 
a harmony between the house and its surroundings, and hence 
the arrangement of the gardens amidst which the house is 
placed is also the work of the architect. Much of the daily 
life in summer is passed out of doors, and hence this is pro- 
vided for. Seats are placed along the walks at intervals, where 
a student may read or study amidst the great quietude of the 
spot, and the soothing silence which is broken only by the song 
of the birds or the hum of insects. The idea of the architect 
in such arrangement of gardens was, as a recent writer puts 
it, that not only was the house to be lived in, but that one 
still wished to be at home while out of doors; so the garden 
was designed as another apartment, and the groves and terraces 
still others. And that is the idea that animated the architect 
of this villa of Santa Caterina. 

The hall that opens from the terrace is particularly attrac- 
tive. Its walls are adorned with charming pictures in fresco. 
The cool, glazed tiles of the floor and the light tint of the 
painted walls contrast pleasantly with the yellow sunshine out- 
side. Here all is fresh and cool, and even the cane chairs and 
delicate-hued settees arranged along the walls convey a sense 
of coolness which is grateful. A white marble staircase at the 
further end of the hall, leading to the rooms above, and a 
marble pedestal supporting a bust of Leo XIII., adds a sense 
of richness to this noble entrance. Much might be said of the 
paintings on the walls. They are admirable decorations in ex- 
quisitely subdued tones of color. They are landscapes, faint 
and dream-like, full of a luminous haze: 


“ The light that never was, on sea or land; 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 
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Here the artist, a poet in his own way, gives to our minds 
a suggestion of distance and of lovely sunshine. The scenes 
he presents to our eyes in the panels on the walls of this hall 
are the landscapes of the neighborhood, but they are not 
representations of any actual scenes, but rather an expression 
and interpretation of the characteristics of the landscapes by 
which he was surrounded. His name deserves a record, for he 
has done good work and given ideals of pleasant places, though 
he was but a wall painter, as so many greater men have been, 
such as Giotto, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Pinturicchio, and 
Leonardo da Vinci. On the walls of the upper hall there may 
be read the name: Sre. Collichellino, Pinxit. A. Domini 
MDCCCLXXVII. 

The chapel of this villa is dedicated to Saint Catherine of 
Alexandria, whose uncommon erudition, as Alban Butler has 
it, “and the extraordinary spirit of piety by which she sancti- 
fied her learning and the use she made of it,” Jed her to be 
chosen in the schools as the patroness and model of Christian 
philosophers. The appropriateness of having a students’ chapel 
dedicated to her is evident to all. Over the altar is an excel- 
lent oil painting representing the saint, and bearing the artist’s 
name and the date of the work: “ P. Mallarini. Fec: 1785 ”— 
a date which shows the picture to be one hundred and four- 
teen years old. 

The Villa Santa Caterina was until now the property of 
the princely house of Orsini, and was built by a member of 
this family about thirty years ago. The ground on which it 
stands had been part of the property of Duke Torlonia, and 
when a daughter of this family, Donna Maria Luisa Torlonia, 
married one of the Orsinis, these grounds, with a little lodge 
which stood in them, were given to the newly-wedded couple. 
They were so pleased with the place that they had this villa 
built here for a summer residence. It is strange to find the 
American College coming into possession of this property of 
the Orsini. The college in Rome was originally the palace of 
a lady married into that great family, Donna Francesca Bag. 
lioni Orsini, who, after the death of her husband, turned her 
home into a Dominican convent, and passed the remainder of 
her days there as a nun. It passed afterwards into the hands 
of the Visitation Nuns before being acquired for the students 
of the United States. 

When M. Réné Bazin was travelling to Alba de Tormes 
in Spain, where Saint Teresa is buried, he kept thinking of the 
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words of that great Spanish saint: ‘“ Peu importe de déjeuner avec 
la moitié d'une sardine, pourvu que ce soit devant un beau paysage.” 
One might even go without this scant breakfast in presence of 
the glorious landscape that opens out around and beneath the 
terrace of this villa. On the left,.down through the plain of 
the Campagna, stretch the New and Old Appian Ways, which 
are united in one road down to the Tavern, or Osteria, of the 
Fratocchie, and there they separate: the latter scarcely trod- 
den now except by some inquiring tourist or learned traveller, 
who desires to examine the monuments of Rome’s great days; 
while the New Appian Way is now the highway of peaceful 
traffic. Away to the left the sea, that glorious Mediterranean, 


“ The least in compass and the first in fame,” 


shines like a shield of burnished silver on the horizon, and 
against its brilliant surface rise darkly the towers that once 
shielded the little sea-side towns that rise here and there. In 
front is spread forth the wide, many-hued Campagna in all its 
pathetic memories and weird beauty. And still further be- 
yond, in the dim distance, the mighty dome of St. Peter's, 
that white sign and symbol of the only stable life of Rome, 
rises grandly against the sky over all the rest of the city, 
where it 
“Sits like a hive o’er hoarded prayer and pardon.” 


Every foot of-this soil, that in all its rare and ever-changing 
beauty stretches out before the eyes of the young American 
student who contemplates it from the terrace of this villa, is 
consecrated by memories of religion and of history. Here as 
in an illustrated volume the student may conjure up the deeds 
of those who lived amid these scenes “in the brave days of 
old’”’; and he may, by the help of many a statue and bas- 
relief and ancient inscription, picture to himself what manner 
of men were those who fill so large a space in the records of 
the world that has passed away, and the ruins of which lie 
beneath his feet. 

Even the ground on which he stands is famous in history. 
Without going back to the misty records of early Roman 
times, he will find interesting memories associated with this 
very villa. According to an opinion which carries great pro- 
bability with it, the new summer residence of the American 
students stands on part of the land once included in the villa 
of Clodius. To the readers of Cicero the name of Clodius is 
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MAIN AVENUE, THE TEMPLE OF THE BONA DEA, AND GATEWAY TOWARDS CASTEL 
GANDOLFO, 


familiar, as the deadly enemy of that orator. Clodius, de- 
scended from the proud family of the Claudii, espoused the 
cause of the plebeians, and became the opponent of Milo, 
descended from a plebeian family, who upheld the aristocratic 
cause. The hatred and strife which had long existed between 
these two party leaders came to a crisis at Bovillz, a little 
town on the Appian Way, about two miles this side of the 
Villa Santa Caterina. On that day a prediction of Cicero 
found its fulfilment: “If Milo meets Clodius, he will kill 
him,” wrote Cicero to his friend Atticus. And so it fell out. 
Clodius had gone to Aricia, and on the following day he came 
to his villa “near the Alban Mount,” where he intended to 
sleep. The late renowned archeologist, William Henzen, for 
many years secretary to the German Archeological Institute 
of Rome, held that in the immediate vicinity of the Temple 
of the Bona Dea rose the villa of Clodius, and that it was 
conterminous with what became later the Imperial Villa of 
Domitian, the grandeur and extent of which it rivalled. 

The Temple of the Bona Dea, now in ruin, is in the grounds 
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of the American villa. The villa of Domitian occupied the 
site of the present Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo, and 
huge remains of the imperial villa are still to be seen attesting 
the magnificence which Domitian brought to the adornment of 
his summer residence above the Lake of Albano. 

In this villa of Clodius, which covered in part the land 
occupied by the villa of the Americans—for the Temple of the 
Bona Dea which is in their villa was not in that of Clodius— 
that partisan leader expected to pass the night; but learning 
that his architect had died he set out for Rome. When he 
reached Boville he fell in with his enemy Milo, who was 
travelling with his wife and family, attended, as was Clodius, 
by an armed retinue, on his way to Lanuvium, now Civita 
Lavinia, to which the students make excursions occasionally. 
A battle ensued; a gladiator of Milo’s party, named Birria, at- 
tacked Cilodius from behind and wounded him badly in the 
shoulder. His friends carried him into a tavern hard by, per- 
haps that of which the Osteria delle Fratocchie is the successor. 
Milo’s men besieged the tavern; Clodius was dragged forth on 
the road, and there despatched by the daggers of his enemies, 
The dead body was taken to Rome, and its presence there 
caused a greater riot and more destruction than Clodius did 
during his life-time. Fulvia, his widow, appeared in the Forum, 
shrieking in her sorrow and pointing to the wounds in her 
husband’s body in order to rouse the people to rage. It was 
placed before the Rostra, from which orators harangued the 
people. Finally it was borne into the Curia, and placed upon 
a funeral pile formed of tables and benches, and set on fire. 
The Curia took fire and was burned: down—the venerable 
monument founded by King Tullus Hostilius five centuries be- 
fore—and with it perished the Basilica Porcia, and other 
neighboring buildings. Cicero prepared an eloquent oration in 
defence of Clodius, but did not deliver it, as the feeling of the 
people was opposed to him, but he sent it to Milo at Marseilles, 
to which place he had escaped. It forms one of the great ora- 
tions in the collection of the famous orator. Fulvia, Clodius’s 
widow, married Mark Antony, and when a proscription list was 
drawn up by her husband and his party she desired that Cicero's 
name should be included in it. When the great orator was killed, 
she, it is said, got possession of his head, and with the bodkin 
used for fastening her hair she pierced that eloquent tongue! 

In the vicinity of the Temple of the Bona Dea Clodius 
met his death. A statue of the goddess was found in Albano 
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a few years ago, where it formed the ornament of a garden 
belonging to Mr. Henry Franz. It evidently came from this 
temple in the villa of Santa Caterina. The statue is in Greek 
marble, seated on a chair and throne, with a cornucopia in the 
left hand; the right arm is broken off at the elbow. There is 
an inscription on the base of the chair which reads: 


“Ex visu gussu Bone Dee sacrum 
Calhstus Rufine nostre actor.” 


This temple, or sacrarium, of the Bona Dea stood in the 
property of Titus Sextius Gallus, according to Marucchi, and is 
mentioned by Cicero in his Pro Milone when he describes the 
death of Clodius, who received the first blow in front of this 
temple, and died at a little distance off near the tavern of Bovillz; 
a circumstance, adds Marucchi, which the great orator turned 
to account when he showed that the death of that disturber was 
as a vengeance from the gods for his former sacrilege. That 
sacrilege was his presence at the house of Pompeia, Czsar's 
wife, during the celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
when he contrived to enter the forbidden precincts disguised 
as a singing girl. It was sternly forbidden to any male to 
assist at these mysteries, which were originally intended for 
women alone. Czsar put away his wife rather than bring 
Clodius to trial, replying to those who remonstrated with him: 
“Caesar's wife should be above suspicion.” That Clodius should 
perish at the threshold of the Temple of the Bona Dea, near 
Bovillz, whose mysteries he had outraged, is one of those 
strange coincidences that one meets with in history. 

It is thus evident that the American villa stands on land 
that once formed part of two villas, one belonging to Clodius 
and the other to Titus Sextius Gallus. Of the historic temple 
there is but little left to-day. A road, paved in the antique 
style with large polygonal blocks of lava well and closely set 
together, leads from the adjoining Appian Way to this temple, 
and indicates the honor in which it was held, and the frequency 
of visits to it. A few low walls in reticulated work, formed of 
tufa, some square blocks scattered here and there, the bases 
of columns and slabs of pavement, are all that is left of this 
suburban shrine to which the women of the neighborhood 
thronged of old. Three columns of peperino stone are stand- 
ing here, but they are of very recent date, erected to commem- 
orate events or persons connected with the recent proprietors of 
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the villa. On one of them is an inscription in Italian referring 
to the day of suffrage for the soul of Prince Don Domenico 
Orsini (3d July, 1874), whose children came here: Giacinta, 
Filippo, Giulia, with a number of his nephews. Another column 
bears an inscription relating that, on 3d September, 1874, there 
were brought here the mortal remains of Paolo Giordano 
Rodolfo Orsini. These are family memorials of the Orsinis 
who owned the villa, and they relate chiefly to death and 
sorrow. 

Associations and memories of the past are abundant here. 
At Bovilla again there is a memory of Julius Cesar and of 
Augustus. It was the boast of that city that it had been the 
cradle of the Julian gevs. The altar of the sanctuary which that 
great family had at Boville is now to be seen standing in the 
Colonna Gardens on the Quirinal Hill at Rome, and bearing 
incised upon its sides the dedicatory inscription of this Julian 
gens to Jove. When Augustus died at Nola, in the south of 
Italy, his body was embalmed and brought to Rome, “ carried 
by the magistrates of the municipal towns and colonies,” as 
Suetonius relates, “from Nola to Bovillz, and in the night-time 
because of the season of the year [the summer]. During the 
intervals the body lay in some basilica or great temple of each 
town. At Boville it was met by the Equestrian Order, who 
carried it to the city, and deposited it in the vestibule of his 
own house.” 

And later, along the same road, a way-worn traveller pro- 
ceeds. He has landed in Italy at Pozzuoli near Naples, and he 
walks on the Appian Way to Rome, where in the persecution 
of Nero, in the year 67, he will be decapitated at the Three 
Fountains, beyond the Ostian Gate. His name is Paul, and 
the memory of his footsteps on this ancient way renders it 
dear to every Christian since that day. And Cardinal Newman, 
describing the coming to Rome of the Prince of the Apostles, 
the first Pope, probably by the same route, ‘‘ advancing towards 
the heathen city, where, under a divine guidance, he was to fix 
his seat,” tells how “he toiled along the stately road which 
led him straight onward to the capital of the world. He met 
throngs of the idle and the busy, of strangers and natives, who 
peopled the interminable suburb.” And so went onwards 
amidst the motley crowd to the great city in which “he was 
destined then to commence an age of religious sovereignty, in 
which they might spend their own heathen times twice over, and 
not see its end!” 
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‘““ WHEN YOU ENTER THE GROUNDS BY WAY OF THESE GATES THE INTERIOR 
IN NO WAY BELIES THE EXTERIOR.” 


There are many themes of thought here for a student. 
“He who hears not the footsteps of great spirits ever ac- 
companying him in Rome,” wrote one who loved it dearly, 
‘“‘is deaf indeed; he who does not read, on the most defaced 
monument, a lesson, often special, wiser than that of many 
books, hath eyes and seeth not.” And few places are better 
suited in which to read the lessons of the past and the 
memories of the days gone by than the American Villa at 
Castel Gandolfo. There stands the Papal summer residence 
used by the Pontiff until 1870, when the Italian invaded Rome 
and he became a moral captive, by the necessity of the case, in 
the Vatican. Beneath this Papal dwelling lies the Lake of 
Albano— 

“. , . a disc of splendor 
Embossed with mem’ries bright in classic story.” 


Along the top of the steep banks which enclose it, and down 
on a lower level towards the Campagna, are the tree-shaded 
walks known as the Galleria di Sopra and the Galleria di 
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Sotto, which are pleasant even in the hottest weather. Here 
one listens to the poet who invites us 


“Out from Albano while the morn is golden, 
Along the solemn galleries ilex-shaded, 
Come walk the aisle of columns gnarled and olden, 
O’er-roofed with twisted branches strangely braided.” 


And then the hills around Albano, filled with historic and 
poetic reminiscences and picturesque in a marvellous degree, 
woo the student to thoughts of great men and high deeds, and 
noble self-sacrifice, and Christian duty and humility. Monte 
Cavo, overlooking the scene, is alive with memories. Here, 
where the desecrated monastery of the Passionists stands on 
the summit—now a meteorological station for the Italian 
government—stood in the early ages the great temple of the 
Latin Jove. 


“Here Cesar to a mightier Cesar mounted, 
With retinue of splendor proud and regal, 
With trophies and with floating flags uncounted, 
Crowned with the semblance of Jove’s grander eagle.” 


And from the summit of that mount the view is wide and 
beautiful, embracing many scenes that are renowned in the tale 
of the youth of the world: 


‘“‘Over the Mediterranean in the distance 
The eye goes wandering.” , 


And the vision of beauty is enhanced by the silver mist that 
broods over all 


“ The broad, low plain, half-hid in noonday lustre.” 


Away down in the valley going straight to Rome is “the 
Appian Way of tombs and sorrow.” 

And so as the student, full of thought, returns to his home 
beholding the sunlight shining on the Western sea beyond 
which are his friends and the field of his future labors, it is a 
consolation for him to remember that his summer residence 
here, on the hill of Castel Gandolfo, ranks high among the 
princely Roman villas which crown the hills of Latium, newer 
than they but no less fair and noble—“a genuine smile from 
Paradise, in which prevails a never-ending spring-time.” 


Rome, December, 1899. 
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THE SONG OF THE LORD. 


‘* Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle : sing to the Lord all the earth’ (Psa/ms 


BY MINNIE GILMORE, 


Ill. 
THE SONG OF FAME. 


‘* How shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange land ?” (Psalms), 


Fl HY was Bianca not satisfied ? 

Her Milan début had been such a triumph as 
would live in musical history. The dvavas of 
the most critical and pitiless audience in the 
world had followed her from the Opera House 
even to the maestro’s villa, bombarded with roses in her honor, 
and mobbed by a cheering, shouting, music-maddened crowd; 
for was she not one of themselves—she, the dark-eyed signor- 
ina of the Italian father? They called on her name, and hung 
breathlessly on her voice, and made the skies ring with their 
national cries of ecstasy. Such a Marguerite had never been 
before, such a Marguerite would never be again! Thus swore 
the Milanese, enslaved not only by her voice and beauty, but 
by the youthful innocence, the vestal purity of her dramatic 
conception of the 7d/e, in which, as the opera went on, she 
dazed and vanquished them by such fire and passion, such 
soulful pathos, such tragic grandeur as even the sanguine and 
enthusiastic maestro had not thought possible for her youth 
and maidenhood. She had been surprised at herself, not know- 
ing that love is the maturer of genius; and saying only of the 
superhuman power so newly and maystically her dower, “It is 
a miracle of the Madonna!” All Italy had echoed the voice 
of Milan; and later Paris—Paris the autocratic, Paris the cruel, 
had ratified it for both worlds, old and new. And now at 
last Bianca had returned to America, where the streets she 
had trodden for pennies were paved with flowers for her car- 
riage, and the city in which she had hungered now made her 
the queen of its feasts. Her apartments were banked with 
orchids, her attire was of silk and jewels, the “seats of the 
mighty ” were open to her—why was she not satisfied? 
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To be sure, she had been disappointed at her failure to 
trace Caterina, whom she had generously planned to enrich 
beyond all the tambourine-girl’s dreams of wealth; remember- 
ing how Caterina had shielded her from Marco’s cruelty, and 
armed her to defend herself against other men more cruel, 
perhaps, though less brutal; and fed her many a supper when 
Marco had come from the wine-shop ill-tempered, swearing that 
the girl from the ship was not worth her salt, and ordering 
her supperless to bed. Marco had been stabbed in a fight by 
one upon whom Caterina had flashed her eyes once too often— 
so much she had been able to learn, but no more. Yet there 
was always hope that she would yet discover Caterina; and 
the disappointment, at worst, was but a crumpled rose-leaf in 
her life. Then why was Bianca not satisfied? 

Mrs. Courtland, it is true, had received her but coldly; 
yet quite courteously, as social courtesy is accounted, as her 
son’s future wife. The men of Society were all at her feet 
—even the scornful Darnelle—to be sent away like all 
others save only her beautiful pale signor! Gold and fame 
and love, all alike, then, were hers; why was Bianca not 
satisfied ? 

Ah! even she did not know—not yet! The revelations of 
God come slowly. First, a divine discontent; then, a human 
desolation; then, an inspired yearning for something, we but 
dimly know what; then, long, lonely watching, long, weary 
waiting before the mystery is solved, the way of the Lord 
made clear! This is one of the ways God works in souls, and 
so he worked in Bianca’s, though she did not recognize his 
hand. She thought only that this stage-life did not suit her; 
that the laurels of Fame made a barren harvest, which she 
would be glad to exchange for Love’s roses, as Vandyke Court- 
land’s wife. In part, it was indeed human love that gave her 
a distaste for public life, for the divine works through the 
human when the human is at hand; but she knew that the 
love of her heart was not all; for the love of her soul, too, 
spoke to her, its voice like the cry of a dove for its mate— 
complaining, reproachful, yet tender! 

She was not morbid, not even over-scrupulous. She knew 
that she did not sin in her ré/es, for she crossed herself as she 
left the wings, and pressed the Madonna’s scapular to her 
heart even as she sang and acted. She knew that she caused 
no sin to her hearers, for music is pure, the divine art; and 
her voice was a gift from heaven. She knew that to use her 
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talent, and not to hoard it, was to be God’s faithful steward. 
Then why was Bianca not satisfied? 

Why, as the orchestra played, and the footlights flashed, 
and the audience held their breaths as she sang, and the chorus 
surrounded her, and the handsome tenor who was the Faust 
to her Marguerite, the Don José to her Carmen, the Edgardo 
to her Lucia, the Tristan to her Isolde, sang her his passionate 
love-songs; why did her thoughts revert and her heart yearn 
back to the convent choir, and the organ of the church, and 
the “Sanctus” of the “ Messe Solennelle,” and the “‘O Salutaris”’ 
of the Benediction? Why from her soul rose a cry over-ring- 
ing the harmonies of the chorus and orchestra, and the cheers 
of the enraptured audience—the cry of the psalmist, of David, 
of Jeremias, the lamentation of the people of God, remember- 
ing Sion: “ How shall we sing the song of the Lord in a 
strange land?” 

Dimly the solution of her divine discontent began to dawn 
upon her. What share had the Lord in her new life, correspond- 
ing to his share in the old? What was she doing in the operas 
for him and the Madonna, as she had once done for them in 
the choirs of the convents and the churches, in the processions 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the beautiful Catholic country 
where Christ is not denied before men? How should she sing 
the song of the Lord in a strange land? It was the soul of 
Bianca that was homesick ! ' 

Of course she confessed her unrest to her confessor, and con- 
fided it to her lover. The priest was a broad man who knew 
the pure heart of his penitent, and did not fear to await God’s 
clear revelation. Vandyke, however, disapproved her discon- 
tent. He had no wish for a devotee-wife, who would compli- 
cate social life with strained religious scruples. Therefore he 
told her that she sang “the song of the Lord” just as truly in 
Marguerite’s jewel-song and the love-song of Carmen as in the 
“Ave Marias” of the convent chapel; and that the stage 
seemed as “a strange land” to her only because a woman is 
born for the land of love alone. He did not convince her, 
but love feigns to believe the most flagrant sophisms; and 
must not he be right, she asked herself—he who was older 
and wiser, and surely far better than she, now that he was a 
real heretic no longer, but a prospective convert of her own 
dear padre-confessor’s ? 

Since the night of his reunion with Bianca, when by the 
- .grace of God, granted, perhaps, through the intercession of the 
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Refuge of Sinners, her hymn to the Virgin had wakened a 
responsive chord in his soul, the godless man of the world had 
been converted, indeed, into a sincere investigator of God’s 
revealed Truth; but as yet, though he was convinced of the 
truth, he had not acknowledged it. In verity, his was less a 
conversion than a matured and accepted enlightenment. From 
his youth up his soul and intellect alike had forbidden him to 
deny God’s truth, so he had ignored it only, till God had forced 
his recognition. Wealth wearied, pleasure mocked, indulgence 
satiated, sin degraded and revolted his struggling soul. At 
last he was left no choice but to face the need of his heart, 
since it is the irresistible human instinct to search for happi- 
ness. What did he lack? What did he crave? What was 
his ideal of perfect happiness? Life? No, for it led to death, 
against which he rebelled. Youth? No, for youth’s single 
charm is the charm of spring, in whose brevity is bitterness ; 
and manhood realizes that the thought of youth is shallow, the 
standard of youth but selfish and mistaken, and the heart of 
youth cold. Music? No, not alone and only, since all his 
past had been set to music; and yet he was not content. 
Love? No, not as he had reckoned love in the past—not even 
such pure, holy, tender love as Bianca’s love promised his 
future. In her, indeed, such love lacked nothing; but in him, 
and therefore for him, even love still lacked all. What was 
all? Immortality / 

It is the immortal instinct of life to defy eternal extinction ; 
it is the divine instinct of humanity to demand eternal life. 
“Life!” claims the soul; and its life is God! ‘ Life!” cries 
the heart; and its life is love the divine, of which the human 
is but a figure and shadow. “ Life!” cries the mind, and heaven 
shrines fulfilment in the Beatific Vision. 

Death is the doom of earth, the penalty of sin; and every 
human creature must face it; but death is not the soul’s ex- 
tinction—nay, only passage and change. Death for the flesh, 
that is only dust to dust! Death to the world, that is only 
sin and vanity! But life, eternal life, /mmortality, for God's 
image, man—heir to heaven! Such is the instinctive, unstilled 
cry of every human heart, and Vandyke had been forced to 
recognize it. 

Vandyke’s intellect even in his youth had rejected the claims 
of any creed traceable to human origin. “Zhe Apostolic Church 
or none,” had been an axiom of his after his first visit to 
Italy. ‘ For me, none,” he had added, until the day of Bianca. 
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Was it the reward of God for his charity to the orphan, of 
the Madonna for his reverence for her daughter, or only the 
natural ultimate result of thought and reading, and travel, and 
reverent study of the arts, of which the Church of God is the 
cradle and stronghold, the inspiration and fosterer, the defender 
and preserver, that he no longer added his abjuration, but 
kept to his axiom only? The rest was a foregone conclusion, 
his response to grace being granted. But although he no 
longer rejected grace, his response was still slow and grudging. 
' Virtually he had been already a Catholic, since spiritually and 
intellectually convinced that Catholicity was the true and only 
Christianity, long before the night of his reunion with Bianca, 
when his conviction had at last found spiritual voice; yet 
nearly a year had since elapsed, and he had not yet made 
profession. He had talked with the priest, read theology and 
moral philosophy, and studied the doctrines of the church; he 
even accompanied Bianca to Mass and Benediction. Yet their 
wedding-day approached, and he was still but a convert at 
heart, not a professed Catholic. His conditional baptism, the 
sacrament of penance, his first Communion, had yet to be re- 
ceived. 

“ For what is he waiting?” Bianca demanded of her con- 
fessor. 

“Patience, my daughter,” the priest enjoined her. “ Pray 
on, and ‘his soul shall be saved, yet so as by fire!’” 

“By fire? What do you mean, mio padre?’ shuddered 
Bianca. “Pray, padre, pray that no fire of sorrow be sent to 
punish him. His spirit is willing. What if the flesh be weak? 
The Bambino of the Madonna is good. He will have mercy!” 

“I spoke but figuratively, my child,” answered the priest. 
“The words came. Trust in God, my daughter, and: go in 
peace !”’ . 

But when she had gone the priest pondered. Why, indeed, 
had he spoken the words -—* Vet so as by fire, yet so as by fire!” 
Whence and why had they come to haunt him, the Lord’s 
anointed—whose inspirations were from the Holy Ghost? 


IV. 
THE SONG OF DEATH. 


‘* Saved, yet so as by fire ” (7. Corinthians). 


The night of Bianca’s farewell appearance was come. Her 
triumphal but brief career had opened in Milan; it would 
VOL, LXXI,—12 
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close in New York. The engagements arranged before her 
début she had conscientiously fulfilled ; but she would make no 
new ones, for her marriage was to take place in a month, when 
her professional life would end for ever. She had no regrets, 
for the stage was still as “a strange land” to her soul; and 
even her voice loved the songs of the Lord better than the 
less grand and solemn operatic arias; while her human heart 
had no hope, no ambition, no dream, no ideal beyond her 
pale signor’s love. The musical world was in desolation at the 
news of her retirement. In Milan, the maestro tore his hair 
and draped her picture in mourning. The Italians raged, and 
the Parisians hissed and sneered as they discussed her. Only 
the Americans took the news calmly. ‘ Love is fickle. Art is 
constant. She will return to the stage, like others before her,” 
they said. Nevertheless, they made her farewell appearance a 
public ovation. The house was packed, the foyer banked with 
flowers. From her first note to her last she was cheered to 
the echo; every aria encored and re-encored, every recitative 
a signal for prolonged applause. When the opera was ended 
at last, and she had responded to a dozen recalls before the 
curtain, Vandyke was waiting in the wings to take her to his 
mother’s carriage. 

“Your pilgrimage in a strange land is over, my Bianca,” he 
whispered as they went to it. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and now for the song of the Lord— 
the song that in love’s land we must sing together.” 

Mrs. Courtland had never been reconciled to Vandyke’s 
engagement, but she yielded to the inevitable graciously, and 
honored her son’s future wife before the world. Her social 
chaperonage was of inestimable value to Bianca, as it shielded 
her from the faintest whisper of such gossip as usually follows 
a public life; and saved her from many innocent mistakes which 
Society would have censured more severely than errors or guilt 
that outrage only the moral laws, and shock no social conven- 
tion. Mrs. Courtland made a martyr of herself to-night in 
driving to Bianca’s hotel to share the lovers’ midnight supper ; 
for her social ambition was elsewhere, and Bianca’s society 
wholly uncongenial; but “Czsar’s wife must be above re- 
proach,” since Czsar was Mrs. Courtland’s son! Darnelle made 
the fourth of the party, changed by the years for the worse, 
not forthe better. Bianca did not like him, and always avoided 
him; but Mrs. Courtland still favored him, and claimed the 
social privilege of choosing her escort, if not her hostess. A 
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Mr. Courtland existed, but he and his wife were never seen 
together. They were a fashionable couple. 

Bianca was too excited to eat, though for the prima donna 
the day of opera is one of comparative fasting ; and as her com- 
panions’ palates were cloyed with the daily feasting of the rich 
and unpenitential, the little supper was not of long duration. 
Vandyke soon sought the piano, and ran his hands along the 
keys. Mrs. Courtland toyed with a bonbon, and watched, with 
a satirical smile of amusement, Darnelle’s endeavors to rival 
Vandyke. In truth, Darnelle hated the girl for the virtual 
reproof her maidenly dignity was to him; but he admired her 
beauty, and loved to shine in the reflected glory of fame; so 
he ignored her repulses, and pressed his attentions upon her 
with an insolence born of his knowledge of her past. 

‘The signorina still carries a stiletto, in her heart of steel,” 
he whispered to her, under cover of Vandyke’s music. “ Alas 
that its wound is for me only!” 

She met his eyes unflinchingly. For Vandyke’s sake she 
must stand her innocent ground. 

“T rejoice that Mr. Darnelle remembers my heart of steel,” 
she answered. “It is well that he can cast no stone at his 
friend’s wife!” 

“ Beauty and genius like yours, signorina, men stone only 
like this!”” he retorted, twirling a rose across the table. 

‘‘There can be no stones—not even of rose-leaves,”’ she 
said resolutely, “where sin is not!” 

“Sin is not a word to use in society,” laughed Mrs. Court- 
land, winging a woman’s shaft as she made her adieux. “I 
must take your vocabulary in hand, Bianca. It is antique; 
and above all other things my son’s wife must be modern! 
Death were better than a mésalliance, for Vandyke Courtland!” 

“ Yes, be up-to-date, like me, signorina,” laughed Darnelle.— 
“Coming, Van?” 

“In a moment,” answered Vandyke, as Bianca joined him 
at the piano. The others strolled out, still laughing lightly. 

“ Your mother would rather that you were dead than married 
to me. It is sad, caro,” sighed Bianca, ruffling her fingers caress- 
ingly through his hair. 

“ And I would rather die than not marry you! Is that sad, 
too, carina?” laughed Vandyke, mimicking her child-like pout. 

“ Caro, I have a favor to ask of you,” she pleaded. “It is 
that you will not keep friends with Mr. Darnelle. I do not 
like him. He does you no good. Let him go.” 
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” 


* All the boys will be gone with my bachelor life,” smiled 
Vandyke. “A month from to-day, think of it, Bianca—mar- 
ried—married—married !”’ 

“ But by the priest, before the altar, Catholic to Catholic,— 
yes? Is it not so?” she asked eagerly. 

Vandyke hesitated. If even in that last hour he had sur- 
rendered wholly, perchance the future had been different. 
God’s ways are strange. He waits with infinite patience, yet 
takes things in his own hands, if he must, at last. 

“Ts it not so? Say yes, caro mio, say yes!” pleaded 
Bianca. 

“Perhaps yes, perhaps no! Who knows?” he evaded, with 
a laughing shrug of his shoulders. ‘“ But whether Catholic to 
Catholic, or Catholic to heretic, one month from to-day shall 
see us husband and wife.” 

Then he went out hastily to overtake the others, forgetting 
to add to his assured words the condition upon which humanity 
must hinge all future contingencies: ‘ Deo volente /” 

Bianca fell on her knees as he left her, clasping her hands 
on the sill of the window, from which she could see the shin- 
ing stars of heaven. 

“Catholic to Catholic, Dio mio, let it be!” she prayed. 
“Make him love thy house, Lord, and the place where thy 
glory dwelleth. Save his soul even as the padre said, ‘yet so 
as by fire,’ so that the salvation be his, and the fire of sorrow 
mine alone. If there be no other way, let me make an ex- 
change. Give me his soul, Catholic to Catholic let us be wed, 
and my voice is thine for ever! Take it from me if thou wilt! 
Never will I shed one tear for it. Madonna mia, through thee 
do I make my vow!” 


“T'll drop you boys at the club, if you like,” offered Mrs. 
Courtland, leaning back in her carriage. 

“TI am going straight on to my rooms, thank you, mother,” 
rejected Vandyke. 

“Then I think I would better see him safely there, thanks 
just the same, Mrs. Courtland,” laughed Darnelle. 

“In other words, you prefer to smoke,” smiled Mrs. Court- 
land, as Vandyke slammed the door. 

The men walked on in silence, their thoughts on the same 
woman, though very different thoughts they were. Vandyke 
was almost regretting that he had not made Bianca happy. 
Why had he not said. yes, and so ended the matter for ever? 
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Intellectually, he was convinced. Spiritually, he was not- un- 
willing. But the pride of the flesh dies hard, though he did 
not realize it. His resolute act of will must settle the ques- 
tion; not, as his self-love suggested, his own resistless desire. 
Darnelle was thinking only that Bianca had poor taste to 
slight him for Vandyke. He was younger, as rich if not even 
richer, of as high social position, and generally considered more 
handsome and fascinating than his less assertive and pale-faced 
friend. His vanity was hurt, and he did not enjoy the novel 
experience. Therefore he protested with ill-natured impatience 
when, as they turned by chance into a somewhat disreputable 
side-street stretching its length between Bianca’s hotel and the 
vicinity of their bachelor apartments, Vandyke halted, challenged 
by a sudden flash of flame from an opposite building, and the 
terrified cry of a woman who leaned from its garret window, a 
piteous figure above the mass of flames. 

“Hang it! It’s only a low theatre or dance-hall. We don’t 
want to be mixed up with such a mob,” objected Darnelle, 
even as a frenzied crowd already surrounded him, pouring in a 
human stream from the hall’s lower exits and windows. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” reiterated. the woman. “Help! In 
God’s name, help!” 

The building which, as Darnelle had said, was a low-class 
show-house, was a high frame structure, so varnished and be- 
dizened inside and out that it ignited like tinder. The fire 
had caught in one of the gallery ante-rooms situated just at 
the foot of the only staircase leading to the garret dressing- 
rooms, exit from which was therefore cut off for the unfortun- 
ate dancer, dressing for her act at the time. When the alarm 
was first sounded, a few of the house employees had attempted 
to rush to the rescue; but with almost incredible speed and 
fury the flames had swept up the fatal funnel made by the 
enclosed staircase, rendering ascent impossible from the first. 
Spreading with lightning rapidity along the tinsel draperies of 
the upper entry, they flashed through the transom of the 
dressing-room door, and, obscured by the dense black smoke 
soon blending with them, presented a lurid background against 
which the figure of the imperilled dancer stood out in appal- 
ling relief. 

“Help! Help! Help!” shuddered her despairing appeal 
as, mounting the window-sill, she clung to the casement toward 
which the flames already curled. The alarm had _ been given, 
but the engines still tarried.. Would no one bring a ladder? 
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Was the woman to die a horrible death without even one 
effort to rescue her? 

“Jump!” cried the crowd, but she only called on God the 
louder. To jump was death, to go back was death. There 
was no difference, no choice! Death, death everywhere; and 
O God, by the sins on her soul she was afraid of death, even 
more afraid than of the torturing fire! 

“In God’s Name, help!” 

Why did it seem to Vandyke that the cry was to him— 
him only? He knew her class, he knew her sins, he knew the 
despair of her soul at the sudden and unprovided death before 
her. Would no one save her, no one, from instant eternal 
judgment? Yes, he would, even as she had called him—in 
God’s Name! 

Some one had brought a long ladder and propped it against 
the burning building. But it was a poor, broken, rickety thing 
that the flames, now bursting from all the windows, already 
lapped and encircled. A step or two up it, and one would-be 
rescuer after another retreated with blackened face and singed 
hair and burned fingers; and of itself the ladder was of no 
use, since it fell just short of the girl’s unaided foothold. 

Vandyke, fighting his way through the crowd, reached the 
ladder just as the last volunteer relinquished it. Darnelle, who 
had kept by his side, saw his mad intention, and vainly sought 
to dissuade him from imperilling his life. 

“In God's Name!” he responded, instinctively making the 
sign of the cross as he began the heroic ascent. The ladder 
swayed and creaked and threatened to snap beneath his weight, 
as the flames that were now bursting from the entire front of 
the house charred its sides. There was a cry of warning from 
the crowd, but he did not heed it. His thoughts were fixed 
on the woman above him. Poor, sin-stained soul that must 
face God's awful judgment! He made an act of contrition for 
his own sins, still unpurged by sacramental confession and ab- 
solution; realizing the folly of his obduracy as its fruits were 
suddenly upon him, even as the wages of her sin were upon 
the woman whom, God willing, he would save from eternal 
death! He was just within reach of her when the engines 
dashed around the corner, and in another moment a ladder 
and fireman were level with him. Into the fireman’s arms he 
relinquished the girl’s limp body. She had fainted as he low- 
ered her from the sill. 

As he began to descend a cry of horror from the street 
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crowd reached him. The firemen called to him to leap to their 
ladder, but he did not heed them. Already his ladder had 
snapped in twain, and he was sinking through fiery space, sinking, 
sinking. A mortal faintness, an anguish of suspense, an unde- 
fined horror were upon him. Then came a crash as of heaven 
and earth together; an awful agony as of a life-time’s anguish 
compressed into a single moment—then an ice-cold darkness, 
a merciful unconsciousness. Vandyke knew no more. 


The prayers of a woman’s love, as Longfellow says of the 
thoughts of youth, are long, long prayers. Bianca was still 
kneeling when the summons reached her. When she under- 
stood, she dashed off a line to the priest who was Vandyke’s 
friend, and sent it by private messenger and carriage, with 
orders for the carriage to remain at the priest’s disposal; then 
ordered a second carriage for herself. But Vandyke’s first re- 
quest, as the ambulance surgeon revived him, had been for the 
priest, and by the time Bianca reached the hospital, to which 
in spite of Darnelle’s protests the surgeon had insisted that 
Vandyke be taken, the confessor had already been with him 
for some time, and even at the last hour his peace had been 
made with God. 

Vandyke was in a private room; his father and mother, as 
well as the priest and Darnelle, were already with him. The 
doctor had just left. He could be of no further use. As 
Bianca entered Vandyke gave her a pathetic smile. He was 
very white, but his face wore a peaceful expression. As she 
sunk upon her knees by his bedside his hand groped weakly 
until it rested upon her hair. 

‘“* Catholic to Catholic’ shall it be now, Bianca mia?” he 
whispered. ‘The priest has already baptized me. It is best— 
for you—that you become my wife!” 

“ Why not wait?” she gasped, still hoping for the best, but 
with a great dread at her heart. 

A tear rolled down his face, yet his lips were smiling. 

“There is no time for waiting, cara,’ he answered. “ Hush, 
beloved; it is all for the best. I suffer nothing. The father 
will tell you!” 

The priest advanced softly. 

“ Courage, my child,” he whispered. “ He speaks truly. It 
will be better for you to marry him—he thinks of your future 
—and there is no time to be lost. His injuries are internal, 
and fatal. He cannot live an hour. Yet be brave, my 
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daughter. It is thus that God has saved him, ‘yet so as by 
fire,’ even as I told you. He has been baptized, has confessed, 
and goes to our Lord with his First Communion still in his 
heart. It is a blessed death—the reward of his soul’s good- 
will and his deed of Christian heroism. The pain that was his 
purgatory is over. He will never feel pain again. And before 
him are the open gates of heaven!” 

“But for me who loved him,’ moaned Bianca—“ what is 
left for me?” 

The face of the dying man was suddenly irradiated. He 
drew her closer to him, whispering to her the inspiration of 
the Lord of the Viaticum within him. 

“ The song of the Lord, Bianca mia,” he whispered—“ the song 
of the Lord!” 

With a wild sob Bianca heard him. At last she understood 
the Divine will, but her woman-heart shuddered from the 
crucial cost of its fulfilment. Her prayer of but one hour be- 
fore was already answered, her petition granted. “Catholic to 
Catholic ” they would be married indeed, the soul of her beloved 
was saved, “yet so as by fire”! The Lord had accepted her 
vow, and vouchsafed her his message. But O God! O God! if 
only he had taken her voice, and spared her beloved! He was 
holding her to the letter of her vow, not to its spirit. The 
song of the Lord? Nay, she could sing no song with her 
beloved in his grave, but only make her life-long moan of 
woman-sorrow ! 

The door opened and a strange figure stole in, the cloak- 
shrouded figure of a girl scarcely older than Bianca in years, 
but with a sin-hardened face now softened, however, by emo- 
tion. She darted to the bedside and sank sobbing and moan- 
ing by Bianca’s side, but not before Bianca had recognized 
her. 

“Caterina!” she cried. ‘ Caterina!” 

The priest raised her, and let her kiss the dying man’s 
hand. Vandyke smiled faintly. 

“TI am glad that it was Caterina,” he panted. “She was 
good to you, cara. Now marry us, my father, marry us! 
Mother, give me a ring for my bride. It shall be your 
wedding present.” 

Mrs. Courtland took a ring from her finger. It was a circlet 
of pearls, a traditional family heir-loom. Vandyke flashed her 
a glance as he took it that razed the citadel of her pride and 
reserve, and moved her to the tears she had resisted. Then he 
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pressed the ring to his lips, and when the priest had blessed 
it, put it on Bianca’s finger. So, by the bed of death, Catho- 
lic to Catholic, they were married. The Lord had done his 
part. 
At a word from the priest, all stood aside while Extreme 
Unction was administered. Then one by one the last farewells 
were made. The mother and the priest were the last to leave 
the bedside. As the priest turned away he laid a crucifix on 
Vandyke’s breast. A chastened joy shone on the man’s white 
face as he and his bride at last were alone together. 

“Kiss me, my wife,” he whispered. ‘ Bianca, sposa mia!” 

The lips of the living and the dying met, and in that bridal 
kiss, by love strong as death, their souls were wedded for ever. 
When she lifted her face the death-change was already upon 
him; but the soul of the man rather than his pale lips spoke 
to her. 

“Sing to me, Bianca,” he gasped. ‘‘Sing me—the song of 
the Lord!” 

The song of the Lord—what was it? What should she 
sing? How could she sing anything while her love lay dying? 
Of a sudden it flashed upon her—the song of their meeting— 
the song he had called their love-ssong—the song to the 
Madonna, the Ave Maria! Softly, sweetly, her voice uprose. 
She would sing it through, though it broke her heart. Had 
her dying love not asked it? 

Outside the room the mourners sobbed as they heard the 
song, and thought its pathos too cruel. But the priest smiled 
through his tears. It was the song of the Lord! He under- 
stood. 

So, too, smiled Vandyke; and his smile brightened as he 
listened. He pressed her hand to his lips in a lingering 
caress; then reverently kissed the crucifix. As he replaced it 
on his breast his eyes, that at first had been fixed upon 
Bianca, suddenly lifted, luminous with a light not of earth but 
of dawning celestial vision. Then, even as she still sang, slow- 
ly, peacefully their white lids closed, as his soul, without one 
sigh, one struggle, winged its straight way to heaven. When 
the song ended the world called him dead; but the priest and 
Bianca knew that such death was the birth of immortal life 
and their sorrow was not as the sorrow of the others, who had 
no hope! 
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¥. 
THE SONG OF THE LORD. 


‘* And he put a new canticle into my mouth, a song to our God” (Psa/ms). 


In the great metropolis of New York, the rich city, the 
poor city, the fair city, the foul city, the city of joy and feast- 
ing, the city of woe and famine, the city of martyr-priests and 
uncanonized saints, as well as of open and secret sinners—for- 
gotten, indeed, by the Society which remembers only its slaves 
and sycophants, but known to the Church and its anointed, to 
the choirs and the congregations, to the poor and the people— 
there still lives a beautiful, dark-eyed, golden-haired, chastened- 
faced widow, whose name for the world is Mrs. Vandyke 
Courtland, but whom the poor and the sinful bless as “the 
singing-saint!’’ She has never returned to the stage, except to 
sing for charity. She has never taken her social place, though 
Mrs. Courtland and Darnelle do not cease to exhort her to 
fulfil what they call her duty to the Courtland name. But 
from church to church, from Mass to Benediction, from hospi- 
tal to asylum, from prison to poor-house, from sick-room to 
house of death and mourning, she flits like a tireless spirit, 
singing, always singing the song of the Lord in a voice that 
makes hardened men sob and sinful women pray, though sob 
and prayer alike be strangers to them! The grand old Masses, 
the great oratorios, the solemn hymns, the psalms and songs 
of the church, even the simple airs of the kingdom’s little chil- 
dren—one and all of these she sings with equal fervor; loving 
best, perhaps, the Mass and Benediction music of the churches, 
because the Lord of her soul is there; the “ Miserere,”’ “‘ Dies 
Ire,” and “ De Profundis” of the death-bed and requiem, in 
memory of the love of her heart, whose death revealed her vo- 
cation. But her own taste matters nothing; wherever sin or 
suffering or mourning are, there she goes gladly—a daughter of 
John, making clearer the way of the Lord. The worst slums 
of the city she treads without fear; yet behind her a faithful 
protector always follows, the woman for whom Vandyke Court- 
land died—the penitent Caterina ! 

Only one song of the Lord’s does the singer refuse to sing, 
the song she has never sung since she sang it at her bride- 
groom's death-bed, the Madonna’s “Ave Maria.” But the 
Madonna is not slighted—far from it; there are legion songs 
that please her as well, and by the aching heart in the singer’s 
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breast the Mater Dolorosa knows that the singing saint is only 
a woman! Always Bianca sings the “ Ave Maria” within her 
soul; always it sobs in her heart, but never again will it pass 
her lips until she too shall be dying. Then, if she has the 
strength; then, if she has the voice; then, if the prayer of her 
widowhood be granted, and the grace of consciousness be left her 
—then again for the sweet, last time the earthly swan-song of 
her love shall ring from her lips. 

And who can doubt but that the woman-heart of the Ma- 
donna will be touched to tender intercession that earth’s broken 
strain be taken up by the spirit-voice of him loved even unto 
death—to be the singing-saint’s welcome home to heaven! 





GOHROD’S “AVE IRARIA.”’ 


** Ave Raria!’’ So sweet the silver strain 
spon the ravished car, 

Gabriel, methinks, amid bish Beaven’s train, 
Stops suddenly to hear— 
Rapt Ansels listening 
Che while on poised wins— 

An echo of bis own celestial art 

Outpoured in deathless throbs of Gounod’s beart. 


D. J. MCMACKIN, PH.D. 
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HOUSE OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY ALICE A. CATLIN. 


IN the south-west part of sunny France, in the 
province of Deux-Sévres, there is a little earthly para- 
dise, as far as climate is concerned, where one may 
gather flowers from the garden every day in the 
year, where blizzards do not prevail in winter and 
neither mosquitoes nor tourists in summer, and where 
one may have a glimpse of the real French home-life 
and taste the true flavor of the soil. 

Until within a few years, since the phylloxera 
destroyed the grape-vines, this Cognac district was 
one of the richest provinces in France, and even now 
many of the peasant farmers are very wealthy. This 
may be seen at one of the great May fairs in Niort, 
which reminds one somewhat of a New England cat- 
tle-show. On one side of the military parade-ground 
are the horses, cattle, and mules to be sold, and on 
the other the circus tents, merry-go-rounds, and other 
catch-penny shows. Here the peasants in their blouses, 
worn over suits of clothes that many rich Americans 
would be willing to wear, exchange large rolls of one 
hundred franc notes in trade. 

Overlooking this business feature, on the hill-side 
is the beautiful Jardin de la Bréche, with its bronze 
flower vases and statuary, among which is a dancing 
fawn worthy of Praxiteles and as full of life and grace- 
ful motion as McMonnies’ Bacchante in our own 
Museum of Art. 

Here their young daughters promenade to see and 
to be seen. Asto their costumes, well, “ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” A 
Fifth Avenue dress parade on Easter Sunday would 
not compare with it, and velvets and brocades are 
worn that would do credit to a Washington reception 
or a diplomatic dinner, many of the dresses being 
trimmed with flounces éf beautiful Spanish lace. 

All wear the coiffe, different styles representing dif- 
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ferent villages, those of La Mothe, St. Héraye, and 
Angiers being the most artistic of all, with steeple 
crowns and long streamers of white brocade ribbon, 
That of Bordeaux is simply a.silk handkerchief 
wound around the head, somewhat in Spanish gipsy 
style, the ends streaming coquettishly behind the left 
ear. 

A narrow band of black on the cotfe represents 
as deep mourning to them as the long crépe veil of 
the bourgeoisie or the nobility, while a little wreath 
of orange or other buds worn around the crown indi- 
cates that the wearer is in the matrimonial market. 
Extreme homeliness is no obstacle provided there is a B 
good dot, without which one has not much f 
hope of marriage, while in blessed America a : 
man who loves and honors a girl is glad to 
marry her without a penny, or even more than 
the trousseau that common custom requires. I 
asked when these girls could possibly wear 
such beautiful costumes, and was told, at the A:3 
fairs, weddings, and family feasts; and one © 
is not expected to last a life-time, but there 
must be a new one each year. 

At the weddings the dancing and fes- 
tivities last from two or three days to a 
week, and aside from a couple of barrels of _ 
wine, one can imagine the quantity of BPE ELISE 2a epee 
“baked meats,” etc., it takes “to furnish - 
forth the marriage tables,” and feed two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred people three times 
a day for a week. When it-is all over the expenses 
are shared by the parents of both bride and groom. 

At a wedding in Brittany last June, when three 
brothers and a sister of one family married three sis- 
ters and a brother of another family, among the pro- 
visions furnished for the marriage feast were two cows 
and five hundred kilos—over one thousand pounds— 
of bread. At a double wedding in Normandy ten 
barrels of cider were provided. 

There is not much done in the way of wedding 
cake and sweets, as a cooking stove would be too 
near the twentieth century for them, so they depend 
on the bakery for bread, and the fireplace and char- 
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coal for the rest. In fact, the every-day fare of the 
poorer classes throughout France consists principally 
of the inevitable soup, bread, cheese, and wine. 

The ordinary washing is done at the river-side, 
and at the /essive, or grand semi-annual bleaching 
with the lye of the wood-ashes. One gets some idea 
of the wealth of household and personal linen owned, 
when told that a dozen dozen of everything is not 
an unusual number for each one to possess. 

At the drawing up of the marriage contract, before 
a notary, this supply of linen is included in the set- 
tlement. I was told that one peasant family in Bois- 
ragon had one hundred and five pairs of linen sheets; 
and a mother expects to give each daughter the 
usual twelve dozen sets of table linen besides. 

When the bride leaves her home a pistol-shot is 
fired as a signal, and the wedding party, preceded by 
music, walks through the village. The bride wears 
orange-blossoms on her dress and on her cozffe, but 
of course no veil with the cozffe. Sometimes the chil- 
dren strew flowers before her, expecting a shower of 
small coins in return, and bonfires are lighted along 
the route to the mayor’s office and the church. 

We went one evening to see a couple who had 
been married fifty years. They had been working in 
the hay-field all day, and were going to celebrate their 
golden wedding the next Sunday, when they could 
have their children and grandchildren with them. 
We took a large bunch of roses from the chateau 
grounds, also a bottle of choice old Madeira to drink 
their health with, and, to treat us in return, they 
brought out a jar of cherries done in trois-six alcohol, 
making what we should call an excellent cherry-bounce, 
. then a bottle of liqueur made of green wal- 
' nuts, very good but like so much oil. 
pn: oA Nothing goes to the head or the heels 
.. of a good American, but after the usual 

g-. glass of white wine with dinner, and that 
“ mixture of drinks, it is quite possible to 
“= have a little civil war in the stomach for 
wo a few days. 

+ ES a i} Perhaps it is the good wine, or the better 
OLD Tower on THE Watt or THe Climate, but no one ever seems to get drunk. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 
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THE DONJON, BUILT IN 1155. 


One of the municipal ponds was, recently cleaned out 
for the first time in seven years, and some twenty-five 
or thirty of the young men of the village made merry 
over it, singing the “ Marseillaise’’ and other songs, 
and when it was finished marched as a wedding party 
through the village. The maid, or rather man, of 
honor held the bride’s train so firmly with a rope that 
it came off completely, leaving the bride, who smoked 
on, as unabashed as Dr. Mary Walker at trousers re- 
vealed. Perhaps with the idea of making possible 
typhoid fever microbes drunk, they marched to a 
wine-shop; there they bought a barrique of wine, 
which they finished before morning, making a mild 
average of, say, nine quarts to a man. As an illus- 
tration of the healthfulness of the place, I remarked 
one day a woman up in a tree while a man held the 
ladder, and was told that she was only eighty-odd 
years old, while he was ninety. 

While there seems to be nothing mean or stingy, 
nothing goes to waste, a lesson perhaps to us on the 
speedy payment of a war tax. All the houses and 
other buildings are of stone, as wood is so scarce 
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and dear that, except the choice fruit and nut trees, 
once in seven years the other trees and hedges are 
cut to make the bundles of fagots for their tidy little 
wood-pile. The poor trees in winter, with both leaves 
and branches gone, look like distorted fists shaken 
menacingly at this mutilation of nature. 

The pruning and training of other trees to wires 

on the walls has such a good effect on the fruit that 
Mother Eve must have been in the French corner of 
the Garden of Eden when she ate that unfortunate 
apple. Had she been up to date, she might have 
eaten good American sweet-corn off the cob, which 
§; young France remarked had “a bone in it.” 
i; All the fruits and vegetables, combined with good 
French cookery and American comforts and house- 
keeping, make one feel that life is very enjoyable as 
a guest in a chateau of a village where the poorest 
live in abundance. Twice a year, in the artichaut 
season, the best ones can be bought for three cents 
each. 

The crops are principally wheat and the beet-root, 
for which the Mayor of Bréloux carries on a large 
distillery. 

The soil of Boisragon is much richer than needed 
for viticulture, and that near Bordeaux, between: the 
Gironde and the Atlantic, a sandy soil with a rocky 
bottom, is much better adapted. To make the best 
Bordeaux wines the grapes are pressed very lightly, 
again for a second quality, then water may be added 
to the pulp for another fermentation; but there is 
some legal restriction against placing this second 
cuvée on the market. é 

“Truth is’ stranger than fiction,” and many years 
ago a Boisragon of Boisragon, thinking his only son, 
the last of his race, had died in foreign lands, be- 
queathed his estate to his faithful conciérge. Just at 
present this same son, now Captain Boisragon of the 
English army, is trying through the courts and records 
of Niort to prove his right and title to.the original 
seigneurie. 

The proverbial thrift. and cleanliness of the ma- 
terial side of life are well summarized in the little 
cemetery of Bréloux, where among the expressions 
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of rest and peace, and the joyful hope of the resur- 
rection, there is on one stone this epitaph: “She 
was an honest girl, and a good housekeeper.” 

The spiritual nature of the restless, energetic 
American may be also felt among the Flemish graves 
at Woluwe, St. Etienne, near Brussels, where on the 
beautiful tomb of an Anglo-Saxon, named Russell, 
surmounted by a cross, is this inscription in English: 
“OQ Holy Cross, under thy shade I rest and hope.” 

In the clear summer twilight the sweet chime of 
the Angelus from the church tower above reminds - 
one that 


“ Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o'er land and sea, 
And laden souls, by thousands meekly bending, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to Thee. 
Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night.” 


The devotion of families to each other is different ia 
from the don camaraderie of Americans, but both are ‘ 
charming and make a delightful combination; as, for 
instance, when young France of five and one-half || 
years came in from the English garden with torn « 
clothing which a strict father suggested could only 
have been done by tree-climbing, replied with cool 
American independence, “ Yes, papa, thou art right ; 
it was a branch.” 

Perhaps not quite so bad as Chinese foot mutilation 
is the habit of tying the babies’ legs together to make 
them grow straight; but poor little France has no 
chance to kick. 

Without ambition there wouid be no progress, 
otherwise one might envy the contentment and cheer- 
fulness of French peasant life; also their politeness 
even in the matter of bad French, although they do 
sometimes say of foreigners, ‘‘ They speak French like 
a Spanish cow.” 

It is rather difficult to be quite sure of the two 
genders, and one day, while I was waiting in the 
carriage at the station, I asked a little girl who was 
playing with a small toy horse if she would give it 
to me. Her answer was, ‘She is a mare.” 
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As a rule, the women speak a much worse fatois 
than the men, to whom the three years of enforced 
military service is in itself an education, while the 
women are doing their work at home in the fields 
and driving the milk, bread, and butcher carts, per- 
haps knitting at the same time, as the horses are not 
in a Yankee hurry, neither the cows, which are shod 
and yoked to do the work of cattle. 

The cotf/e marks the dignity of young woman- 

hood, and up to that time, except a straw hat for 
church, even in winter the girls go to school bare- 
headed, carrying with their books a little foot-stool 
with a few pieces of charcoal in it, as neither 
churches nor school-houses are heated, the green 
mould on the plaster of walls and stone floors indi- 
cating the dampness and the chill. The dress is 
simplicity itself: a plain skirt and waist with an 
apron, often of the same stuff, with pockets large 
enough for the knitting and for the miscellaneous 
collection of an American small boy. 

It is neither picturesque nor artistic except in 
summer, when, instead of the waist, a corset, or 
rather a laced bodice, is worn over the high- 
necked and long-sleeved chemise, which, to be 
very stylish, may be cut short to the elbow, with 
a little finish of needlework; and this is par ex- 
cellence the country of fine embroidery. 

The thick woollen stockings which are worn the 
year round are knitted during the moments when the 
busy hands are less actively employed, as in guard- 
ing the flocks, cows, and geese. The hedges, which 
are the only fences except stone walls, are not very 
secure, and on this account, during the August and 
September vacation of the municipal schools, a girl 
of ten or twelve years of age is thought to earn 
quite a fair sum if she Has two dollars a month and 
her food as shepherdess, cow, or goose girl, from dawn 
till dark, except during mid-day, when the flocks are 
enclosed in the stables for two or three hours. 

Each has for her assistant a dog well trained to 
take care of the flocks, and with the intelligence to 
protect her as well from the beggars and gipsies who 
roam through this fair country. 
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One needs to keep many geese to supply six or 
seven feather beds to each bedstead, and these with 
the heavy surrounding curtains are quite sufficient to 
protect the sleepers from the current of air of which 
they have an insane dread. 

The tall clocks are many of them really works of 
art, with their beau- 
tiful marqueterie and 
other ornamentation, 
and though having a 
market price of only 
eight or ten dollars 
among themselves, de- 
velop a sudden and 
startling value, as a 
beloved member of the 
family, on the approach 
of a possible tourist 
buyer. 

The copper and 
brass cooking utensils 
would make the heart 
of an artist long to 
possess them as pos. 
sibilities of beautiful 
still-life studies. 

The heavy sabots 
depicted in Millet’s 
“Angelus” are not 
worn here, but much 
lighter ones, leaving 
the foot almost as un- 
restricted as the Greek 
sandal, and the men H6TEL DE VILLE.—‘‘ THE PILORI,” BUILT IN THE FOUR- 
find the shoes of mili- TEENTH CENTURY, 
tary service almost an instrument of torture till ac- 
customed to their use. 

They are very proud of the blouse, which is worn 
even on such state occasions as the cuirassiers’ din- 
ner at Niort, as it marks their class and raises them 
in the social scale above the trades-people and ser- 
vants. 

At St. Maixent is a very interesting old church 
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and abbey, built in the eleventh century, combined 
of Roman, Greek, and Gothic architecture, and it is the 
principal monument of the place. There is also a mili- 
tary school, where Marchand was educated, to whom 
France has paid almost Dewey honors since his re- 
turn from his African expedition. We celebrate vic- 
tory, not defeat, thank God, Dewey and company! 
At the beautiful Chateau du Petit Logis, on the hill 
overlooking the St. Maixent Valley, lives a retired 
captain who has seen much foreign service in Tonquin 
and elsewhere, and whose vestibule, or main hall 
running through the house, is like the studio of a 
military painter, each weapon of the wall decoration 
representing some battle in which he has taken part. 

It is well to be near Bordeaux and its wines, as 
the drinking water here has caused an epidemic of 
typhoid fever, of which there were three hundred 
cases at one time. At Poitiers also there are gener- 
ally many cases of fever every summer. 

The old military city of Niort was in the sixteenth 
century a walled town, and one of the towers still 
remains. The donjon of Niort was built by the 
English during their occupation from 1154 to 1224, 
and is attributed to Henri II., Plantagenet,.and to 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, 1155 to 1160. In one of the 
towers Mme. de Maintenon was at one time a prisoner. 
The other principal monument, the Pilori, 
was built in the fourteenth century, and now, 
rebuilt, is used as a museum of antiquities. 
In one of the public squares, as a soldiers’ 
monument in bronze, is a very beautiful 
angel of victory raising a wounded soldier. 
‘ There is also here the house where 
‘ef: Napoleon spent his last night in France be- 
fore he sailed from La Rochelle for St. 
* Helena. Between here and the coast are 
‘ the salt marshes which he reclaimed from 
r= the ocean, and which are now gardens as 

; prolific as other French soil; and one of the 
. favorite excursions of the Niortaises is 
#2 boating on the canals of the Marais, which 
Ue, seem almost as romantic as the Vega Canal 
emer» of the City of Mexico. 


CHURCH ST. ANDRE, 
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Near that city, at the foot of the hill of 
Guadalupe, where the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo with the United States was signed, 
is the church of San Pocito, or Holy Well, 
built over a living spring of valuable medi- 
cinal qualities, and said to have the power, -» 
like the fabled fotos, of making those who i. 







have once drank it always long to return. ¥ ' 

Perhaps the wines, or the climate, or the {i Au 
altogether of Deux-Sévres may have the same io 
quality. ? 

To the butterfly tourist who flits through the 
large cities and gives perhaps five minutes to an art 
gallery, and ten to .a cathedral, and the rest of the ‘| 
time to creations of fine raiment, this rural life might i 
seem like the homespun linsey-woolsey of our great- 
grandmothers, but none the less durable and com- 
fortable to those who gladly wore it. 

The high sense of honor and justice with which 
they endowed their daughters and sons will last even 
longer, and do much to keep the United States of 
America, as ever, 


HOTEL bD’ESTISSAC. 


“The most blessed land the sun shines on.” 





HosPICE OF NIORT. 
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THREE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. 
THEODOR SCHWANN. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D. 
toi the men who have made the Biology of the 
nineteenth century there are three whose names 
stand out with special prominence. They are 
noted not for their controversial writing on 
: mooted points, but for ground-breaking, original 
wile of the highest scientific import. Their discoveries will 
preserve their memories for posterity long after the names of 
many of those to whom the glare of controversial publicity 
lent an ephemeral brightness for their own generation shall 
have been forgotten. They are: Theodor Schwann, the anato- 
mist, to whom modern biology owes its foundation in the 
establishment of the cell theory; Claude Bernard, the physiolo- 
gist, to whom we are indebted for the great biological ideas 
of nervous inhibition and internal glandular secretion; finally 
Louis Pasteur, the chemist bacteriologist, to whom is due the 
refutation of the annihilatory abiologic doctrine of spontaneous 
generation and the discoveries that have revolutionized modern 
medicine, and promise to accomplish as great a revolution in 
modern manufactures and industries. 

It has often been said that the Catholic Church is opposed 
to scientific advance. It has especially been insisted that in 
what concerns biological science the church’s attitude has been 
distinctly discouraging. Recently the definite assertion has 
been made that no original thinker in science could continue in- 
his profession of faith. Now, it so happens that all three of 
these men were born in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and were educated from their earliest years to maturity under 
her watchful care. Schwann and Pasteur remained in the 
midst of their great scientific triumphs her faithful sons. For 
years Bernard withdrew from all his old religious associations 
and became indifferent as to the spiritual side of life, but 
before the end he came back to the knees of the Mother whose 
fostering care meant so much to him in early life. It has 
seemed, then, that a simple sketch of the lives of these three 
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THEODOR SCHWANN. 


greatest biologists of the century would be an important hu- 
man document in regard to the attitude of the Church to bio- 
logical science. It will, at least, serve to show that there is 
nothing in doctrine or practice that interferes with the exer- 
cise of the highest gifts for original scientific investigation. 
Theodor Schwann, the enunciator of the cell theory—z. «,, 
of the teaching that all living tissues, whether plant or animal, 
are composed of a number of minute elements that under all 
circumstances are biologically equivalent—is the father of mod- 
ern biology. Cells had been seen and recognized as such be- 
fore, but their significance was first pointed out by him. His 
cell theory has now become the cell doctrine, the teaching of 
all the schools of biology. The generalization that forms the 
basis of the doctrine was the result of some of the most accu- 
rate and careful observation that has ever been made. The 
work was done when the mechanical helps to the analysis of 
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tissues were in a most primitive condition. The microscope 
had just been introduced into general laboratory work. The 
microtome, the instrument by which tissues are cut into thin 
sections suitable for microscopic examination, and to which 
almost more than to the microscope itself we owe our detailed 
knowledge of the intimate constitution of tissues, was as yet 
unthought of. Despite these drawbacks Schwann’s work was 
done with a completeness that leaves very little to be desired. 
He published, when not yet thirty, the story of his compara- 
tive investigation of the cellular constitution of plants and 
animals, and there is very little that can be added, even in 
our day, to make its scientific demonstration any clearer than 
it was. It was typical of the man that, heedless of disputa- 
tious controversy over details of his work, he should go calmly 
on to complete it, and then give it to the world in all its con- 
vincing fulness. The same trait crops out with regard to other 
subjects. His was one of the great scientific minds of the cen- 
tury, always immersed in a philosophic calm befitting the im- 
portant problems he had in hand. His life is ideal in its utter 
devotion to science, and to the teaching of science, while no 
duty that could round it out and make it humanly complete 
for himself or others was despised or neglected. 

Theodor Schwann was the fourth of a family of thirteen 
children, born in the little German town of Reuss, not far 
from Cologne. He received his college education in the Jesuit 
Gymnasium of Cologne, and passed thence to the University 
of Bonn. The lower Rhineland is largely Catholic, and to this 
day, though Bonn has become the fashionably exclusive Ger- 
man university to which the Kaiser and many of the scions of 
the great German families go for their higher education, the 
faculty of theology at the university remains Catholic. Schwann 
devoted some time here to the study of theology, but he came 
under the influence of Johann Miiller, was allowed to assist in 
some of his experiments on the functions of the spinal nerves 
of frogs, and this seems to have determined him to a medical 
career. ; 

After two years spent in medicine at Wiirzburg, another 
great Catholic university of Southern Germany, we find Schwann 
at the University of Berlin once more working with Johann 
Miiller, who had been invited from Bonn to fill the distin- 
guished Rudolphi’s place in the chair of anatomy at the rising 
Prussian University. Miiller was one of those wonderful men 
—they turn up, unfortunately, all too rarely—who, though not 
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great discoverers themselves, have the invaluable faculty of in- 
spiring students with an enthusiasm for original observation 
that leads to the most brilliantly successful researches. A 
great teacher, in the proper sense of the word, he was not. 
In his public lectures and his ordinary lessons he was apt to 
be arid and uninteresting, insisting too much on unrelieved de- 
tails, “the dry bones of science.” He seems to have failed 
almost completely in conveying the usual scientific information 
of his course with the air of novelty that attracts the average 
student. The true teaching faculties are not given to many. 
Miller had a precious quality all his own that has proved much 
more valuable for science than the most enlightened peda- 
gogy- 

To the chosen few among his students who were drawn in- 
to close intimacy with him and permitted to share”his personal 
scientific labors, Miller proved a source of most precious in- 
centive—a suggestive master the inspiration of whose investi- 
gating spirit was to be with them throughout life. To no one, 
except perhaps to Socrates of yore, has it been given to have 
sit at his feet as pupils so many men who were to leave their 
marks upon the developing thought of a great era in human 
progress. Besides Schwann, there studied with Miiller, during 
these years at Berlin, Henle the anatomist, Briicke the physi- 
ologist, Virchow the pathologist, Helmholtz the physicist, Du 
Bois-Reymond the physiologist, Claparéde, Reichert, Lachmann, 
Troschel, Lieberkiihn, Remak. All of these names are writ 
large in the scientific history of the century. It is a remarka- 
ble group of men, and of them Schwann, with the possible ex- 
ception of Helmholtz, will be remembered the best by pos- 
terity; certainly none of them would not have cheerfully re- 
signed his hopes of scientific renown for any work of his own 
to have made the discovery which, as an enthusiastic biogra- 
pher said, set the crown of immortality on a young, unwrinkled 


forehead. e 


Schwann’s thesis for his doctorate at Berlin showed the 
calibre of the man, and demonstrated his thorough fitness for 
success as an experimental scientist. The question whether the 
growing embryo in the ordinary hen’s egg consumes oxygen or 
not had been in dispute for some time. It was well known 
that an air-chamber existed in the egg even at the earliest 
stages of embryonic life. It was understood that the mature 
chick just before its egress from the egg must have air, and the 
porosity of the egg-shell was sufficient to permit its entrance. - 
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Whether at the beginning of embryonic life within the egg, 
however, oxygen was necessary, remained somewhat in doubt. 
It had been demonstrated that the gas existing in the air- 
chamber of an egg became changed in composition during the 
progress of development. From being slightly richer in oxygen 
than ordinary atmospheric air at the beginning of embryonic 
growth, containing 24 to 25 parts of oxygen per 100, it became 
modified during comparatively early development so as to con- 
tain not more than 17 parts of oxygen per 100 and some 7 
parts of carbon dioxide. This change of composition was, at 
least, very suggestive of the alteration that would take place 
during respiration. It was pointed out, however, that the 
argument founded on these observations was only drawn from 
analogy, and was by no means a scientific demonstration of 
the fact that the embryo not only consumed air during its 
growth but actually needed oxygen for the continuance of its 
vital processes. 

It was suggested that the change of composition in the 
air within the egg might be due not to any essential vital 
functions but to chance alterations brought on by decompesi- 
tion in the unstable organic material so abundantly present in 
the substance of the egg. Schwann settled the question de- 
finitely by a set of ingenious experiments. He exposed eggs 
for various periods to the action of other gases besides air, 
and also placed them in the vacuum chamber of an air-pump. 
When not in contact with the air the eggs developed for some 
hours if the temperature was favorable, and then develop- 
ment ceased. If after twenty-four hours’ exposure to an 
atmosphere of hydrogen eggs were then allowed free contact 
with the air, development began once more at the point at 
which it had ceased. After thirty hours of exposure to hydro- 
gen, however, or to a vacuum, all life in the egg was destroyed 
and it failed to develop, no matter how favorable the con- 
ditions in which itewas afterwards placed. The completeness 
with which the points in dispute in this problem were demon- 
strated is typical of all Schwann’s work. His conclusions 
always went farther than the solution of the problem he set 
out to solve, and were always supported by simple but effec- 
tive experiments, often ingeniously planned, always carried out 
with a mechanical completeness that made them strikingly 
demonstrative. 

One of Schwann’s brothers had been a worker in metal, and 
Schwann himself had always shown a great interest in mechani- 
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cal appliances. This hobby stood him in good stead in those 
days when laboratories did not contain all the intricate scientific 
apparatus and the facilities for experimentation so common 
now, with their workshop and skilled mechanics for the exe- 
cution of designs. Many another worker in the biological 
sciences of that time owes his reputation to a similar mechani- 
cal skill. Experiments were impossible unless the investigator 
had the mechanical ingenuity to plan and the personal handi- 
ness to work out the details of appliances that might be 
necessary for experiments. It is told of Schwann that when 
Daguerre’s discoveries in photography were announced, such 
was his interest in the new invention that he made a trip to 
Paris especially to learn the details of the method. Some 
daguerreotypes made by him according to the original directions 
of the inventor himself are still preserved by his family. 
Schwann’s investigation of the respiration of the embryo in 
hen’s eggs led to further studies of the embryo itself, and to 
the discovery that it was made up of cells. Later came the 
resolution of other tissues into cells. When, after his gradua- 
tion as doctor in medicine, the post of assistant in anatomy at 
Berlin fell vacant, it was offered by Johann Miiller to Schwann. 
The position did not carry much emolument with it. The 
salary was ten German thalers—z. ¢., about $7.50 per month— 
a pittance even in those days when the purchasing power of 
money was ever so much greater than now. His duties took 
up most of his time. The work was congenial, however, and 
Schwann remained here for five years. As Henle has said in 
his biographical sketch of Schwann, in the Archiv fiir Mtkro- 
skopische Anatomic, just after his death in 1882: ‘‘Those were 
great days. The microscope had just been brought to such a 
state of perfection that it was available for accurate scientific 
observations. The mechanics of its manufacture had besides 
just been simplified to such a degree that its cost was not 
beyond the means of the enthusiastic student even of limited 
means. Any day a bit of animal tissue, shaved off with a 
scalpel or picked to pieces with a pair of needles or the finger 
nails, might lead to important ground-breaking discoveries.” 
For at that time almost everything as to the intimate com- 
position of tissues was unknown. Discoveries were lying 
around loose, so to speak, waiting to be made. Schwann was 
not idle. The precious years at Berlin saw the discovery that 
many other tissues were composed of cells. The nuclei of the 
striped and unstriped muscles were found, and while the 
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cellular character of these tissues was not demonstrated, their 
secret was more than suspected and hints provided for other 
workers that led very shortly to Kdlliker’s and Henle’s dis- 
covery of muscle cells. 

Besides his interest in histology, the branch of anatomy 
which treats of the intimate constitution of tissues, Schwann 
was working also at certain general biological questions, and at 
some knotty problems of physiology. Not long after his in- 
stallation as an assistant at Berlin, from observations on fer- 
menting and decomposing organic liquids, he came to a con- 
clusion that was far in advance of the science of his day. He 
announced definitely zz/fusoria non oriuntur generatione equtvoca 
—the infusoria do not originate by spontaneous generation. 
Under the term infusoria, at that time, were included all the 
minute organisms, so that Schwann’s announcement was a 
definite rejection of the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
over thirty years before Pasteur’s demonstrations finally settled 
the question. Schwann was never a controversialist. He took 
no part in the sometimes bitter discussions that took place on 
the subject, but having stated his views and the observations 
that had led up to them he did not ask for the immediate 
acceptance of his conclusions, but continued his work on other 
subjects, confident that truth would prevail in the end. When 
the congratulations poured in on Pasteur for having utterly 
subverted the doctrine of spontaneous generation, the great 
French scientist generously referred the pioneer work on this 
subject to Schwann, and sent felicitations to that effect when 
Schwann was celebrating the jubilee anniversary of his pro- 
fessoriate. 

While studying ferments and fernientations Schwann be- 
came interested in certain functions of the human body that 
carry with them many reminders of the biological processes 
that are at work in producing the various alcohols and acids 
of fermentation. The changes that occur in the contents of 
the human stomach during the preparation of food for absorp- 
tion had long been a subject of the greatest interest to physi- 
ologists. It had been studied too much, however, from the 
merely chemical side. The necessity for the presence of an 
acid in the stomach contents in order that digestion should 
go on led to the conclusion that the acid was the most im- 
portant constituent of the gastric juice. By means of the 
scrapings of the stomachs of various animals Schwann suc- 
ceeded in preparing an artificial gastric juice, and showed just 
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how the action of the gastric secretions brought about the 
solution of the contents of the stomach. He isolated pepsin, 
and demonstrated that it resembled very closely in its action 
the substances known as ferments. Fle even hinted that 
digestion, instead of being a chemical was a biological process. 
Any such explanation as this was scouted by the chemists of 
the day, headed by Liebig. Most of the physiological func- 
tions within the human being were then triumphantly claimed 
as examples of the working of chemical laws. 

Of the contradiction of his conclusions Schwann took prac- 
tically no notice, but went faithfully on with his work. He 
could not be lured into controversy. For nearly five years 
he continued his work at the University of Berlin, receiv- 
ing only the pittance that has been mentioned, less than 
ten dollars per month. Only the purest love of science for its 
own sake and the satisfaction of his own enthusiastic spirit of 
investigation kept him at work. There was but little prospect 
of advancement at the University of Berlin itself. Schwann 
was one of the lowest in rank of the assistants; the professor 
was only just beyond the prime of life, and before Schwann 
on the list for promotion was at least one man, Henle, who 
had already done distinguished work. Germany has had the 
good fortune to have had all during the present century young 
men who, unmindful of present emoluments, have been satis- 
fied with the barest pittance for their support, provided the 
positions they occupied gave them opportunities for original 
work. Even at the present day young medical men are glad 
to accept what they consider the honor of the position of 
assistant to the professor and director of a clinic, and to re- 
main in it for from five to ten years, sometimes even more, 
though the salary attached to it is only from $250 to $400 per 
year. They well know that if their original investigations into 
various medical questions are successful, advance in university 
rank is assured. Their promotion seldom comes from the ir- 
stitution where they have done their work, unless it should be 
one of the smaller universities; but the invitation to a chair 
at a university will come sooner or later for meritorious work. 

Schwann’'s invitation came from Louvain. His work on 
cells had attracted a great deal of attention. In the midst of 
the rationalism and infidelity then so common among scientific 
men Schwann-was known to have remained a sincere Catholic. 
When the great Catholic university of Louvain, then, looked 
around for a professor of anatomy, he seemed the most suita- 
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ble person. Henle, who had very little sympathy for Schwann’s 
religious views, speaks most kindly of him as a man anda 
comrade. Schwann seems to have endeared himself to the 
“ difficult’ Prussians, as he did to those around him all his 
life. For the dominant note in the sketches of him by those 
who knew him personally is that of heartiest friendship joined 
with enthusiastic admiration for his simple sincerity and un- 
selfish devotion to his friends and to science. 

A little incident that has been preserved for us by Henle 
shows how much his young contemporaries appreciated even 
at that early date, long before the full significance of the cell 
theory could be realized, the aspect of Schwann's work which 
was to make him immortal. At a little farewell dinner given 
him by his co-workers in various laboratories of the University 
of Berlin the feature of the occasion was a punning poem, by 
the toast-master, on the words Louvain and cells. In Ger- 
man Louvain is Léwen, which also means lion; that is, it is 
the dative case of the name of the lion. Reference is made 
to the fact that as Samson found honeycomb (in German bee- 
cells) in the lion, so now Louvain—. ¢., in German Léwen, the 
lion—finds a champion in the man of the cells. As Samson’s 
riddle was suggested by finding the bee-cells, so will the new 
professor at Louvain solve the riddles of science by the demon- 
stration of cells. The youthful jesting seer prophesied better 
than he knew. Schwann’s first completed work at Louvain was 
the Microscopical Researches into the Accordance in Structure and 
Growth of Plants and Animals.* The theory it advanced was 
to prove the most potent element thus far introduced into bio- 
logical science to help in the solution of the difficult problems 
that constantly occur in the study of the various forms of life. 

At Louvain Schwann remained for about ten years. The 
period is marked by a continuance of his fruitful investigation 
of cell-life, of the physiological biology of ferments and fer- 
mentation, and of the allied subject of digestion in animals. 
His researches in Berlin on this interesting and important sub- 
ject, which was practically a complete mystery at that time, 
had been mainly concerned with the gastric juice. He now 
began the study of various secretions which aid intestinal di- 
gestion. He proved that bile, which used to be considered an 
excretion, was really an important digestive secretion. He 
was not able to demonstrate as completely as he did for the 


* Mikroskopische Untersuchung tiber die Ueber einstimmung in der Structur und dem 
Wachsthum der Thiere und Pflanzen, 1839, p. 234. 
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gastric juice the function of bile. The problem of intestinal 
digestion is much more complicated than that of stomach di- 
gestion, and involves a number of factors for which allowance 
has to be made if the value of any one of them is to be 
accurately determined. Even to our own day all of the physio- 
logical problems in the functions of biliary secretion are not 
solved. The greatest step was the demonstration that bile was 
a something whose presence in the intestines was to be en- 
couraged, not because, as Horace said, mental trouble was 
imminent unless one were purged of black bile in the spring- 
time, but because its presence insured the proper preparation 
of food and neutralized in the intestinal tract certain poison- 
ous substances that if absorbed would prove sources of irrita- 
tion to all higher tissues. 

His work on bile practically closes Schwann’s career as an 
investigator. The seven years between twenty and twenty- 
seven are so full of discovery that there seemed to be 
great promise for his maturer years. Had Schwann died at 
thirty his biographies would have surely contained lengthy 
comments on the great discoveries that would undoubtedly 
have rewarded his efforts in the prime of his powers. Schwann’s 
seeming inactivity has been a fruitful cause for conjecture. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that original work of a 
high order is accomplished mainly during the time when 
activity of the imagination is at its height. There are very 
few cases in which this acme of inventive effort has lasted 
more than ten ‘years. 

Besides this there were certain more material factors that 
hindered original work. Schwann was a German, yet had to 
give his lectures at Louvain in French. For several years 
most of his efforts were devoted to acquiring facility in the 
language of his adopted country. Then Schwann was not 
such a teacher as Miiller, but the true pedagogue who took 
seriously to heart the duty of teaching all his students. To 
do this meant in the rapidly advancing science of that day 
unceasing toil on the part of a conscientious professor. For it 
was a time of great discoveries succeeding one another with 
almost incredible rapidity. For ten years Schwann faithfully 
devoted himself to his teaching duties in the anatomical course 
at Louvain. He then accepted the chair of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology at Liége, where he continued to lecture 
for thirty years. As the result of his stay at Louvain there 
has always been special attention given to biological studies at 
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that university. At the present time there is published there a 
very well and favorably known biological journal, La Cellule, 
through which many important contributions from the profes- 
sors and students of the university find their way before the 
public. 

During his stay at Litge Schwann was formally invited, on 
three different occasions, to return to his German Fatherland 
to become professor at some of her great universities. Profes- 
sorial chairs in anatomy or physiology at Wiirzburg, at Giessen, 
and at Breslau were offered him between 1850 and 1860. He 
refused them, however, to continue his work in Belgium. He 
found his adopted countrymen eminently sympathetic. It 
seems clear that he felt more at home in the midst of the 
deeply religious feeling that pervaded the Belgian universities, 
and which was in such marked contrast to the rationalistic 
spirit so characteristic of the German universities at that time. 
Schwann was penetrated with a lively spirit of the deepest re- 
ligious feeling, which is noticeable all through his life. His 
attitude in this matter deeply impressed his scientific contem- 
poraries. His sense of duty in matters spiritual was only 
equalled by his affectionate regard for his relatives. His vaca- 
tions were invariably spent with his parents while they were 
alive, and later with his brothers and sisters in the neighbor- 
hood of Cologne. It was while making a Christmas visit to 
them that he suffered the fatal stroke which carried him 
away. 

Towards the end of his career Schwann was invited to be 
a member of a commission to investigate the case of Louise 
Lateau. It will be remembered that the report of recurring 
bleedings from stigmata in this case attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only among Catholics, but among all classes 
throughout the world. After careful observation Schwann re- 
fused to concur in the report that the bleedings were mani- 
festly miraculous. At first it was announced that he had de- 
clared them evidently beyond the domain of natural causes, 
and this report he took occasion to correct immediately. The 
circumstance led to the publication of some harsh words in the 
religious press, but with his usual moderation Schwann refused to 
enter into any discussion, and so the affairended. His thoroughly 
conservative attitude in the matter, and his application of the 
strictest scientific criteria to the case, prevented formal expres- 
sion of approval on the part of those in authority. While such 
an opinion would have carried only personal weight with it, it 
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might easily have been made a cause for unfortunate aspersions 
upon the church. 

The most marked feature of Schwann’s career is the un- 
failing friendships that linked him to those with whom he was 
associated. At Louvain, and later at Liége, he was the per- 
sonal friend of most of his students, while at Berlin he made 
friendships with some of the great men in German medicine 
that endured till the end of his life. When the celebration of 
his fortieth anniversary came around, the hearty tributes from 
all over Europe showed in what lofty reverence the kindly old 
man was held who had sacrificed some of his chances for 
greater scientific fame in order to be a teacher of others, and 
a living exponent of the fact that the frame of mind which 
leads to great scientific discovery and that which bows humbly 
to religious truth, far from being hopelessly and essentially op- 
posed to each other, may be peacefully united in the same per- 
son, in their highest expression. 





OFF SHORE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


OT yet the harbor; for the clinging mist 
Thickens the night and holds us fast outside, 

While the faint lanterns swim in amethyst, 
And the dark cable strains against the tide. 





Yet through the darkness, muffled by the fog, 
Come to our anxious ears sweet sounds of land: 
The teamster’s shout, the barking of a dog, 
The curfew pealing o’er the wastes of sand. 


Peace—courage! Soon the darkness will be past, 
And with the morn the fog will melt away. 
Safe to the haven we shall come at last, 
And with our dear ones keep love’s holy-day. 


O heaven-home! from which the night of time 
With clouds and tears a little while restrains 
The eager soul—we hear thy joy-bells chime! 
A night off shore—and then the shining plains! 


VOL, UXXI.—14 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF P’TIT FILS. 
BY J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 
Es 


PHE little village clings close to the great, shelv- 
ing bank of the St. Lawrence like a bird’s nest 
to the limb of a mighty tree. Below it the 
deep, voiceful current of the majestic waterway 
sweeps on in resistless splendor to the distant 
ocean; above it a wilderness of lofty hills roll solemnly away 
toward the blue Laurentians; but midway between this com- 
pelling grandeur of earth and sea the tiny hamlet sleeps 
quietly on, serene and inattentive. 

There are, perhaps, a score or so of the sturdy, pointed- 
roofed cottages clustered cosily about the single church whose 
walls of plastered rock and neatly-tinned roof and spire gleam 
with beacon-like intensity against the darker hues of the land- 
scape. Behind each house, running in carefully-outlined ob- 
longs up the slope of the hills, are the fertile farms of the 
community, and here all summer long great. stretches of rye 
and barley flash and glisten in the sun, patches of buckwheat 
pile their white drifts against bars and fences, and strips of 
flax, blue as the river below, add their daintier tints to the 
lavish coloring of the scene. Here, also, looking strange and 
diminutive in their vast acreage, roam flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, and in the farther distance, turned loose for 
the season’s pasturing, frolic the young horses of the year’s 
breeding. 

The village contains but one street, and the cottage of 
Mme. Sophie Larode stands at the very end of it. You are 
sure of this because the two creaking planks which form the 
sidewalk of that sparsely travelled thoroughfare terminate so 
abruptly at her modest estate that in order to continue your 
journey you are obliged to leap precipitously down the brambly 
bank and follow the uncertain curves of the cart-ruts for fur- 
ther guidance into the country beyond. 

The house is a tiny one, consisting only of two rooms and 
a garret set somewhat unevenly against a huge, white-washed 

chimney; but the door-yard is ample, and here, in sociable 
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nearness to the highway, may be found some of the more cum- 
bersome of the housekeeping adjuncts. The water-barrel with 
its bulging sides leans handily beside the doorstep; the churn 
is set close under the broad eaves; in the shade of the big 
poplar stand the ancient brick oven and the bread-trough, and 
here also may be found the cheese-press, a deal table, and a 
broad wooden bench capable of serving a variety of pur- 


poses. 

On a certain warm morning in the month of May Sophie 
Larode stood before her oven sliding huge loaves of bread in- 
to its cavernous mouth with the blackened bread-shovel. All 
around her the world lay bright and fragrant from the rain. 
The river, swelled to full flood by the recent freeing of its ice- 
sealed tributaries, flashed and sparkled in a dazzling vista of 
azure wave and fleecy foam; the young grass, curled yet and 
of a dazzling freshness, sent up sweet and subtle odors from 
the moist earth; the trees, but newly clothed in their little 
leaves, seemed like screeus of misty green set quiveringly 
against the sun. From stretches of waste land far down the 
stream she could hear the confused chatter of many birds— 
bobolinks, finches, robins—with now and then the scream of a 
kingfisher or the dull cry of a bittern disturbed in its reedy 
seclusion. The insistent clamor came to her jubilantly, and 
yet pervaded by certain notes of mockery, as if the ecstatic 
voicings were but the vaunts of recluses conscious of an iso- 
lation secure from human trespassing. But presently, as she 
worked and listened, she became conscious of a rush of wings, 
a flash of shadow, and immediately, from somewhere above her 
head, a bluebird began singing. 

Sophie paused in her task and looked up. She scanned 
the big tree eagerly, but at first her eyes could make 
out nothing but the dazzling sheen of many little silver leaves 
and a confusing network of brown stems and branches reach- 
ing stiffly upward toward the sun. After a moment, however, 
midway, as it seemed, between sky and earth, she caught the 
glint of a speck of blue—a tiny speck that flashed, and flut- 
tered, and flirted, and disappeared among the soft leaves, only 
to reappear a second later in still greater vividness of color. 
A pleased smile lighted her face. She closed the oven door 
noiselessly, and turned toward the house. She was a comely 
young woman with soft brown hair and large, childish brown 
eyes. She had been magried at sixteen and was now twenty- 
eight ; and had been a widow five years. 
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“P’tit Fils,” she called softly; “P’tit Fils, here is your 
bluebird back again. Come out and hear him.” 

There was the sound of a slight movement inside the house, 
and presently the door opened and a boy of about ten years 
appeared in the doorway. He had a thin, sensitive face framed 
in a mass of flaxen hair that was parted in the middle of his 
forehead, and fell in loose curls to his shoulders after the man- 
ner of a girl. His eyes were large and of a peculiar dull hazel 
in color. In his hand he carried a little willow rod, peeled in 
a fantastic design, and upon his shoulder, poised with the 
security of long habit, sat a beautiful gray squirrel. The child 
stood a moment on the threshold, listening attentively; then 
he stepped down and moved slowly toward the poplar, laying 
the little rod lightly to right and left of him as he walked. 
When he had reached the bench, he climbed gravely upon it, 
and placing his cane between his knees as an aged man sets 
his staff, he folded his hands across its top and turned his 
face upward into the sunlight. 

“Maman, is the bluebird on the broken bough where the 
three little branches grow down instead of up?”’ 

“No, P’tit, he’s way, way up on the top of the tree—on a 
little bit of a twig that swings back and forth, back and forth 
as he sings. There—listen to that, now!” 

A wonderful crescendo of uncontrollable rapture, a flood of 
rippling melody so sweet, so wild, so jubilant that the very 
heart of the spring seemed bursting in the swelling notes, 
floated out on the morning silence. The atom of blue swelled 
and shook with the strength of it; the little twig bowed and 
swayed as if stirred by a rushing wind; even the gnarled old 
tree trunk itself seemed to thrill and stir with a wave of re- 
sponsive fervor. 

The child laughed happily, and seated himself more com- 
fortably upon the bench. 

“How do you know, maman,” he said, when the ecstasy 
above his head had subsided; “how do you know that he is 
the same bird that was here last year?” 

The mother looked gravely at the atom of embodied voice 
perched saucily so far beyond the criticism of her gaze. 

“Oh, I know him well enough,” she said, with a wise air. 
“He’s the same old fellow, without a doubt. I’d know him 
anywhere.” 

“ But how do you know him?” 

Sophie wrinkled her brows, and thought a moment. “I 
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know him because—well, because one of his wings is longer 
than the other.” ‘ 

“You didn’t tell me that last year,” suspiciously. 

“Didn’t I? Well, I was afraid you would n’t like him so 
well.” 

“ But how can you see the difference in his wings, if he is 
on the top of the tree. You said the tree was twice as tall as 
our house.” 

“Yes, dearie, so it is; but any one would see the differ- 
ence in that bird’s wings. It’s as plain as day. Why even 
Old Man Lamoureux with his one eye could see it, if he were 
here.” 

The boy seemed satisfied. He sat silent for awhile, smil- 
ing contentedly as the little trills and murmurs of delight, in- 
terspersed with intervals of palpitating silence, continued to 
stir the dreamy air. The widow picked up her shovel and slid 
the remaining loaf into the oven. Then she came over and 
seated herself beside the boy. 

“Maman,” he began again; “is the bluebird going to build 
a nest in the poplar this year?” 

“Of course. Isn’t that what he’s singing about?” 

“T don’t know. And is the old nest up there yet?” 

“Why no, P’tit. Don’t you remember it was blown away 
in the winter? This year he is going to build—let me see; 
I’m sure he’s going to build lower down. There’s a fine snug 
corner just above my head here—all little gray leaves and soft 
twisted stems. That’s the place for him, I know.” 

“And if he builds there, will you lift me up and let me 
feel him?” 

“Yes, dearie; or at any rate, if the old fellow is n’t there 
himself, you can feel the little round eggs that the mother 
bird will put in the nest, and later on the young birds them- 
selves; and that will be just as good. Ah! there he goes now, 
the rascal! away off over Monsieur Sauvé’s tobacco patch, and 
up to the top of the hills, and out of sight altogether.” 

The boy frowned and made a movement of disappointment 
and the squirrel, which had been sitting in attentive silence all 
this time, feeling that the entertainment was over, leaped nim- 
bly into the poplar and began running frantic races up and 
down its sturdy bole. 

For awhile neither of the pair spoke, but at length, find- 
ing that no further diversion was forthcoming, the boy said 
coaxingly: “Tell me about the hill.” 


” 
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The mother turned her gaze obediently upon the rolling 
upland that lay beyond her own meagre acres, and noted with 
a careful eye the details of its diverse sections. She was not 
herself a lover of Nature, or a critic of its forms and colorings, 
but long training under the exacting tutelage of P’tit Fils had 
enabled her to discern the fine points in her circumscribed 
landscape as few of deeper erudition might have done. She 
spoke now with the enthusiasm of the connoisseur. 

“O P’tit! the hill is a fine sight to-day—all great strips of 
glossy greens and mellow browns, like a splendid bed-quilt 
hung out to air. The oats and the rye have just begun to 
come up, you know, and the tiny blades are so soft and shiny 
that the fields look as if they were covered with silk. As for 
the ploughed land, that is velvet, dark and soft and rich, and 
still except for the crows, and I am sure there are as many as 
a hundred of them feeding in the furrows. But enfant, if you 
could see the plum-trees! I can’t tell you what /hey are like. 
The snow-drifts in front of the door last winter are all I can 
think of. The fences up and down the hill are half covered up 
by them, and when the wind blows—whir-r, there’s a _ bend- 
ing and twisting of the old limbs, and off the white petals go 
in a shower down the air.” 

Sophie ventured to pause a moment after this tax upon 
her descriptive powers, but her listener was far from being 
satisfied with this sudden termination of the discourse. 

“What else?” he asked eagerly, as if the tale were one 
of thrilling interest, the climax of which had not yet been 
reached. 

“What else? Well, the woods down toward the river are 
worth looking at. The young birches at the water’s edge are 
such a bright yellow they dazzle my eyes; behind them are 
the maples, as red as a flame; and farther back, in the very 
heart of the woods, are the pines, big and black and solemn 
enough to frighten you. The wild-cherry trees are almost bare 
yet, except for the silver caterpillar nests; but there are plenty 
of shad-bushes in blossom, and they are almost as white as 
the plum-trees. I can’t see them from here, of course, but I 
know that down among the roots there’s a host of yellow 
violets, and perhaps the wood-lilies have come too, and are 
standing up straight and white and slim through the dead 
leaves.” 

Again the mother ceased speaking and brought her eyes 
back from the shining reaches they had been scanning to the 
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face of the boy beside her. He was smiling now, the dreamy, 
introspective smile that always rewarded her whenever her hum- 
ble word-pictures caught his fancy. The wind, blowing freshly 
from the river, was lifting his fair hair and tossing it lightly 
about his face, the sun had warmed two little red spots in his 
pale cheeks, and the leaves quivering incessantly above his 
head cast down tremulous flecks of shadow that played over 
his person with tender picturesqueness. Sophie regarded him 
fondly. Never, she thought, had he looked so beautiful—not 
with the sturdy beauty of the other children of the village, but 
with a strange, remote loveliness that reminded her of the 
angels painted over the altar in the church. She sat perfectly 
still, not daring to move or speak, for fear of disturbing the 
train of his absorbed thought; but suddenly, as she watched 
him, a frown gathered on his brow, and he turned toward her 
with a movement of sharp questioning. Fearing that her lapse 
in narrative had given offence, she plunged once more into 
description, choosing her subject at random. 

“ P’tit, there are the oddest clouds in the sky to-day; tiny 
round specks high, high up, and all drifting together in a long, 
curling wave that—” but the boy interrupted her impatiently. 

“Who is that coming up the sidewalk?’ he asked sharply. 

Sophie had not heard the footsteps, but she turned now 
and looked toward the highway. A man was approaching, 
though still at some distance from the house. The sight seemed 
strangely to confuse her. She dropped her eyes guiltily, and 
a deep blush overspread her fresh face. She did not speak. 

The child at her side listened intently a moment; then he 
rose and turned a stern, accusing face upon his mother. 

“TI know who it is,” he said bitterly. “ It is Monsieur Le 
Roi; and I know what he is coming for, too.” 

The mother’s embarrassment increased; her head sank upon 
her bosom; she seemed unable to raise her eyes to the pitiless 
countenance confronting her. But at last she broke forth woe- 
fully : 

“O P'tit Fils! it is not my fault that he is coming. I do 
not want him. But what can I do? I am not able to run 
the place any longer, and we must live. Besides, I am think- 
ing of you. It is for your sake that I take him.” 

The boy stamped his foot wrathfully. 

“Tt is not for my sake,” he cried shrilly. “I hate him! You 
know I hate him. I would rather starve than live with him. I 
shall tell him so.” 
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Sophie looked apprehensively toward the street and raised 
her hand in alarmed entreaty. 

‘Hush, hush, P’tit!’’ she whispered; ‘don’t let him hear you 
say that. We must not make him angry, you know. Speak to 
him now, and be polite just for once.” 

“Will you send him away if I am polite?” 

“QO P’tit! I can’t send him away any more. I have sent 
him away three times just to please you—but there is the 
mortgage. If I send him away again he will foreclose it, and 
then we shall have to go upon the parish.” 

But P’tit Fils paid no attention to this hopeless statement 
of facts. He resumed his seat upon the bench, setting his back 
squarely to the road. 

“T will not speak to him,” he said in a choking voice. “I 
will not speak to him as long as I live!” 

There was no time for further appeal. Casting a last 
agonized look upon her son, Mme. Larode rose and walked 
palpitatingly to meet the newcomer, trying vainly to screen 
with her slim person the small, inexorable figure upon the 
bench. 

Monsieur Le Roi, for it was he, advanced leisurely. He 
was a tall, spare man with a smoothly-shaven face, thin lips, 
and small, keen eyes. His age was apparently about twice 
that of his hostess, and he bore himself with a certain ‘self- 
confidence which. bespoke him a person of some importance in 
the community. His sharp glance rested for a moment upon 
Sophie’s perturbed countenance, and then travelled inquiringly 
beyond it to where P’tit Fils, in reckless defiance of his 
mother’s wishes, still offered the -inhospitality of a rigid spine 
and shoulder. At the sight of these unmistakable signs of hos- 
tility an unpleasant expression settled upon the visitor’s face, 
and it was evident to Sophie’s apprehensive gaze that he was 
recalling those three other occasions, dating respectively from 
the second, third, and fourth years of her widowhood, when, 
after certain inevitable business transactions, he had offered to 
relieve her of all anxiety regarding the future by becoming a 
husband to herself and a father to P’tit Fils, only to be routed 
in discomfiture by the violent refusal of that young person to 
adopt an additional parent. Some secret consideration of a 
nature calculated to restore his equanimity seemed, however, 
to present itself to the mind of the’ elderly suitor to-day, for 
almost immediately he smiled affably, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed with great politeness to his discomfited hostess. 
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“Good morning, Mme. Larode; this is fine weather we’re 
having, is it not? I think it promises some‘ good grain this 
year, and that is what we want, sure enough. You have not 
planted your little farm, I see; but it is early yet, of course, 
and for that matter you get so little from the land that it 
seems to me the crop is not worth the cost of the ploughing. 
However, let us go into the house and talk over your affairs. I 
believe it will be necessary for us to come to a settlement 
at last, eh, madame?” 

She murmured an inarticulate assent, and moved slowly 
toward the cottage. Her color still came and went distressing- 
ly, and as she passed the bench under the poplar she paused 
and pointed with a gesture of despairing appeal to her son. 

Monsieur Le Roi, however, deigned no other response than 
a stare of cold impassiveness, and with a sigh she hurried on 
and entered the house. 

P’tit Fils, meanwhile, continued to sit as they had left him. 
Pale, rigid, stricken, he seemed like a little pitiful statue set 
incongruously in the midst of the smiling summer warmth and 
sunshine. The gray squirrel, finding him so strangely silent, 
leaped down from the tree, and frisked with insolent familiar- 
ity over his person; two young turkeys, flying over a neighbor 
ing fence, strutted up and pecked at him curiously; a ground 
spider, attracted by his shiny staff, attached the end of his 
silver thread thereto, and set about spinning a lowly web; 
companies of bees brushed perilously against his cheek; blue- 
bottle flies buzzed and whirred in his ears; and numerous small 
insects of earth and air after the manner of their kind came 
and made free with him at their will; but he neither moved 
nor spoke. Only a great sob rising silently now and then in 
his throat, or a tear welling bitterly into his dim eyes, told the 
intensity of his suppressed emotion. 

But the conference within the house was not a long one. 
In less than half an hour the door opened and the pair reap- 
peared. Mme. Larode’s face wore a somewhat more relieved 
expression, while the countenance of Monsieur Le Roi was 
wreathed in satisfied smiles. He did not ignore the boy this 
time. Ashe led the way to the poplar he nodded reassuring- 
ly to his companion, and putting his hand into his pocket he 
drew forth a silver coin, which he displayed jocularly. Then 
he went up to P’tit Fils, and patted him upon the head in a 
fatherly manner. 

“Come, come, P’tit Fils, it is time that we began to be 
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better friends. This mother of yours is going to give up the 
farm here and come over to my place to live; and as for 
you, a father won’t be a bad thing to try for a change, eh, 
garcon?” 

Sophie trembled and blushed deprecatingly, but the boy 
maintained his icy and unmoved silence. 

‘“‘Here, little one, here is something to buy a treat with 
the next time you go to the magazin. Monsieur Dion has 
some fine red and white sugar-sticks, and it’s no harm to have 
a sweet tooth. I had one myself when I was your age.” 

He forced the coin playfully into the boy’s closed hand; but 
the instant P’tit Fils felt the touch of the metal he raised his 
arm and with a fierce gesture sent the money whirling through 
the air. 

Monsieur Le Roi stepped back quickly, and a dark flush 
spread itself over his face. 

“« Sacré, madame,” he said bitingly, fixing an angry eye on 
the widow, “this boy of yours has fine manners, that’s a fact.” 

Tears of apprehension rushed to the mother’s eyes. 

“Oh, Monsieur Le Roi!” she cried, ‘do not mind him. 
He is spoiled, I know; but what would you have? A poor 
little blind boy!” 

The visitor opened his lips sharply to reply. He seemed in no 
sort of doubt as to the qualities which he found most lamentably 
wanting in the character of his prospective step-son. A second 
glance at the irate little face before him seemed to deter him 
from the recital of them, however, for after frowning alter- 
nately upon Mme. Larode and her son, he turned abruptly 
away. 

“We will see to the boy later,” he said curtly; and with a 
brief adieu strode out of the yard. 

P'tit Fils, however, had by this time reached the limit of 
his self-restraint. Scarcely had the footsteps ceased to echo 
upon the planks when he uttered a shriek, and casting himself 
face downward on the ground burst into a tempest of hysteri- 
cal sobs. He twined his fingers in the grass and tore up 
handfuls of the slim blades; he dug his toes convulsively into 
the moist earth or beat frantic tattoos with them in the air; 
his long hair fluttered wildly about his head; his whole frame 
shook and quivered with the violence of his paroxysm. 

Sophie sank weakly upon the bench and raised her hands 


despairingly to heaven. 
*°O bonne Ste. Anne /’’ she wailed; ‘‘ was there ever such 
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a child! No reason, no comprehension, no pity for a poor 
mother who is trying to do the best she can for her little 
blind boy.” 

The weeping continued with unabated frenzy. 

‘““Who has been doing a man’s work for five long years— 
planting, hoeing, reaping, and getting hardly enough, in the 
end, to live upon.” 

More sobs. 

“And who because she happens to have a friend willing to 
take the mortgage from the farm, and be good to her and the 
boy besides, has to suffer all this.” 

A muffled voice from the grass: “He will not be good to 
me. He'll beat me. Magloire Sauvé says he will.” 

“ Magloire Sauvé isa bad boy. He shall get a beating him- 
self for telling lies to frighten you. Monsieur Le Roi has 
been more than generous, and I, oh I am not so foolish as 
you think! Everything is to be arranged on paper at the 
notaire’s. This place is to be mine just as if there were no 
mortgage upon it; and there is to be something set away for 
you besides, in case I should die. So you see I can make a 
good bargain after all.” 

The display of her unguessed talents in the financial field 
aroused no enthusiasm in P’tit Fils. He continued to sob, 
with less violence now, but with a methodical regularity that 
seemed to promise an indefinite continuance of the mournful 
performance. 

The mother raised the corner of her apron and wiped a 
tear or two from her own eyes. Then she stooped, and lifting 
the weeping boy upon her knees, began to rock him slowly 
back and forth, as she had done when he was a tiny baby, 
and before she had known that he was blind. 

“P’tit, there’s something else. Stop crying now and listen. 
Monsieur Le Roi says there is a place in Quebec where little 
blind boys and girls go to school and learn to read and write. 
And Monsieur Le Roi says that if you are good, he will send 
you there. Think how fine that would be!” 

P’tit Fils lifted a tear-stained, sceptical face. 

“ How can a boy learn to read,” he said scornfully, “when 
he cannot see the book?” 

Sophie looked doubtful. ‘ Well, P’tit, I don’t know myself, 
exactly; but there is a way. Monsieur Le Roi knows. He 
has been to the school himself more than once.” 

“ Monsieur Le Roi is a cheat. He said that to catch you.” 
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“No, no, child; it is the truth. I myself have heard of such 
places; but you need not go if you don’t want to. I will not 
let any one send you.” 

P’tit Fils suddenly straightened himself and slipped from 
his mother’s lap. He stood before her with a sudden tragic 
calmness upon him. 

“T will not go to Monsieur Le Roi’s school,’ he said, 
pointing his finger at her solemnly, and speaking with the 
manner of one uttering a prophecy; “I will not go to Mon- 
sieur Le Roi’s school, nor to his house either. Something will 
save me. Something will!” 


II. 


The evening preceding the Tuesday chosen by Sophie 
Larode for the celebration of her marriage lingered late and 
lovely in the fair spring sky, presaging auspicious weather for 
that important event. 

Bastien Le Roi noted this fact with‘ satisfaction as, seated 
comfortably upon his little galerie, his well-filled pipe in his 
mouth, his chair tilted at a comfortable angle against, the rail- 
ing, he indulged himself for the last time in the lonely twi- 
light meditation that had become one of the habits of his pro- 
tracted bachelorhood. 

The day had been a busy one. In the morning, accompa- 
nied by Mme. Larode, he had visited the office of the xotaire, 
where, with all the formality of the law, he had cancelled his 
claims upon her property. In addition to this he had deeded 
to P’tit Fils a certain modest sum of money, at present ac- 
cumulating interest in a bank at Quebec, thereby rendering 
him also.a person of private means. This latter act had been 
in a manner compulsory, for although he had expressed to the 
mother his entire willingness to provide for her son in the 
event of her death, that usually complaisant lady had suddenly 
displayed a firmness, not to say stubbornness, of manner that 
had astonished him, and had declared with finality that unless 
the provision were duly recorded then and there, her own part 
in their contemplated contract must again remain unfulfilled. 
It was this threat that had caused him to accede to her re- 
quest. 

The afternoon he had devoted to numerous errands in the 
village and to a call upon Mlle. Frechette, the tailoress, from 
whom he had received his new suit of wedding black. The 
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time remaining between daylight and dusk he had spent in 
arranging the furnishings of his comfortable dwelling with 
somewhat more precision, the elderly neighbor whom he em- 
ployed to attend to his domestic needs being accustomed to 
leave much to be desired in matters of this nature. 

When, at last, he had taken up his favorite position on the 
pleasant galerie, which lined the river side of the house, and 
settled himself comfortably for a review of the crowded events 
of the day, it was with the complacency of one conscious of 
having expended time and money to their utmost advantage. 
He had an affection for Sophie. Why else, he asked himself, 
had he waited so long for her, while others, equally young and 
attractive, stood ready at his call? Why yielded up so many 
of his carefully hoarded dollars, when he was to receive no. 
dét in return? Why borne with the insufferable insolence and 
rebellion of P’tit Fils? There was but one answer. 

Mme. Larode, without doubt, was weak in discipline, as the 
condition of her son could testify, and a poor manager of 
things financial, as her burdened lands proclaimed; but she 
was, above all, docile and sweet-tempered, and he felt that he 
could readily mould her to his will when once she was beneath 
his roof. As to P’tit Fils—but his mind was not so much at 
ease regarding the boy. No truce as yet existed between 
them. War, stern and unyielding, was evidently the purpose 
of the small tyrant; but a way existed by which that unpleas- 
antness also might be avoided—there was always the school. 
If the child proved too troublesome he should be sent away 
for awhile, to cool his hot temper and mend his manners a 
little. 

It was after a reverie of an hour or more, and with the 
fate of his step-son thus satisfactorily disposed of, that Mon- 
sieur Le Roi shook the ashes from his pipe, leisurely entered 
the house, and after closing a door or two, retired to rest. 

The night was still and warm. As he lay in bed he could 
see through the open window a few pale stars gleaming gently 
in the scarcely darkened sky, and hear far below him the soft 
swish of the river, as it stirred and swelled with the evening 
tide. So near, indeed, was the steep bank that the loose peb- 
bles rolling at intervals down the smooth incline sent a plain- 
tive tinkling through the room, and the thin mist rising in little 
flecks to the upper air, filled his nostrils with an odor of cool- 
ing freshness. For a long time he remained happily wakeful, 
abandoning himself to the sweet, mysterious influences that 
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surrounded him; then as the gray sky darkened to black, and 
the music of the river lapsed into a more monotonous rhythm, 
he fell peacefully asleep. 


How long he had slept he did not know. He awoke sud- 
denly to find himself sitting up in bed, intensely alert, and 
with a strange, unreasoning fear tugging wildly at his heart. 
He listened intently and peered sharply about him, in order 
to gain some explanation of his unaccountable alarm; but 
there was neither sight nor sound to disturb the usual order 
of things. The dull light, pierced faintly by a few yellow 
streaks, premonitive of dawn, revealed the familiar chamber 
exactly as he had seen it on the previous evening; the little 
curtain at the window flapped with a gentle insistence, as it 
had done on many preceding mornings; the early robins, far 
away on the hills, were beginning their usual shrill pipings. 
Nothing was changed, nothing apparently had happened, and 
yet he was not reassured. He sat motionless, breathless, dread- 
ing he knew not what, and yet certain in every fibre of his 
being that some unspeakable horror was close upon him. For 
a minute or two he waited thus, and then slowly, threaten- 
ingly, the bed beneath him began to rock and shake, the win- 
dows rattled in the casements, the doors swayed open upon 
their hinges, and a strange, deep thrill, a shuddering tremor 
that set the great beams above his head straining and groan. 
ing like human beings in pain, passed lingeringly through the 
sturdy house, leaving it limp and tottering around him. 

With acry he sprang out upon the floor and began throw- 
ing on his clothes, moving toward the door as he did so. As 
he passed out of the room, however, and made for the stairs, 
the floor seemed to recede from his feet. His steps went wide 
and vague, and at last he was obliged to slide along by the 
wall in order to keep himself in an upright position. Reeling 
and staggering like a drunken man, he at length gained the 
staircase, and half sliding, half falling, made the descent to the 
hall below. He found the door swinging open, and stumbling 
out to the porch beyond he stared wildly at earth and sky 
in another desperate attempt to gain some clew to the dread- 
ful, silent commotion in which he moved. But horror of 
horrors! Was he really awake? or was he still in the spell 
of some hideous nightmare? The house, which for fifty years 
had looked upon the broad expanse of the St. Lawrence, now 
faced the green slope of the hills! He rubbed his eyes and 
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dealt himself mighty blows to rouse himself from his trance, 
but his senses refused to adjust themselves to other than this 
one appalling fact. The house, it was clear, had become com- 
pletely turned on its foundations. 

He could not stop, however, to marvel at this new condi- 
tion of things. A frenzy of terror seized him. Dashing down 
the steps of the porch he started to run up the slope toward 
the hills; but the faster he ran the farther he seemed to be 
slipping from those vast, serene heights which, touched now 
with the first effulgence of the dawn, looked down on him so 
dispassionately, so remotely. He shrieked wildly, calling the 
names of his nearest neighbors, and it seemed to him that his 
cries were taken up by other voices, terrified, like his own; 
but no help came. Again he tried to tear himself up the 
treacherous incline, but he could no longer keep his footing. 
He stumbled and fell, and as he did so he dug his fingers into 
the soft earth and clutched at it as a drowning man clutches 
a plank; with the action, however, a deadly chill seemed to 
strike at his heart. His lips opened dryly. Sainte Vierge! 
what was this? The sod was moving too. It, he, the house, 
the whole world, in fact, was sliding down, down toward an 
abyss the depth of which he knew only too surely. 

He struggled no longer. A calm—numbing, deadly, terri- 
ble—settled gradually upon him, robbing him of fear and fill- 
ing him with even a vague wonder at the strangeness of the 
calamity which had befallen him. Once he raised his head 
and looked toward the opposite end of the village. ‘“ Mme. 
Larode, P’tit Fils!” he called brokenly. Then he dropped his 
face in the grass again and waited. The sliding motion still 
continued and presently he heard a crash close behind him 
which told him that the house had fallen in. Almost at the 
same moment something cold touched his feet; it crept up to 
his knees—his waist—his shoulders. He knew what it was. 
He knew that it was the river, taking him and his little domain 
into its unending embrace. 


Almost the last to arrive at the scene of the catastrophe 
were Sophie Larode and her son. The crowd of villagers who 
had gathered, weeping and gesticulating, at the great gaping 
wound in the devastated river bank, made way respectfully as 
the frightened pair, clinging fast to each other, advanced and 
stood in the midst of them. The widow fixed her wide, un- 
comprehending gaze dumbly upon the ruin before her. The 
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enormity of the event surpassed the powers of her poor mind, 
and left her dazed and silent. Here only yesterday had stood 
the commodious dwelling and neat outhouses of her prospective 
home; here had lain green pastures and well-kept gardens 
mellowing for her hand; here—but she could not complete the 
train of overwhelming recollection. It was enough to realize 
that in place of these fair possessions of which she was to 
become mistress in a few short hours there lay before her but 
a bare sweep of sand and broken sod mixed with the débris 
of the demolished buildings, and below the everlasting river 
flowing calmly as before. P’tit Fils, tugging violently at her 
_ hand, received no answer to his importunate questioning, and 
it was one of the onlookers who, taking compassion on him, 
explained brokenly that the St. Lawrence, swollen by the spring 
freshets, had altered its course during the early morning hours, 
and in so doing had swept three houses with all their inmates 
into its current, Monsieur Le Roi and his unfortunately 
situated dwelling being evidently the first to go. 

Long and mournfully the little concourse lingered staring 
vacantly at the unanswering stream; but duty, even at such a 
supreme hour, called imperatively to most of those present, 
and finally, in doleful twos and threes, the melancholy com- 
pany dispersed, Sophie and P’tit Fils going last of all, as they 
had come. No word was spoken between them. The mother 
with her apron at her eyes wept silently, the boy walked 
quietly, his face pale and filled with conflicting expressions: 
As they neared their own humble abode, however, a light of 
surprise and satisfaction broke suddenly over his countenance, 
and he began speaking in a voice of scarcely suppressed ela- 
tion. 

“Maman,” he whispered, and there was a break of tremu- 
lous entreaty now in the words—* Maman, there will never be 
another ?” 

Sophie laid her hand upon his head. She understood his 
meaning. 

“No, P’tit, there will never be another, and this one was 
only for your sake; but oh, P’tit, poor Monsieur Le Roi!” 
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IS PROFIT-SHARING JUSTIFIABLE ?P 
BY LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 


‘* Profit-sharing is a profoundly conservative movement.”—J. P. Gz/man. 

‘*Profit-sharing is logically the next step in the evolution of labor.”— Washington 
Gladden, 

‘*The social question fills the air, and profit-sharing is the only anti-revolutionary ele- 
ment in it.”—George Jacob Holyoake. 





‘——- Sy LTHOUGH the practical experience of hundreds 
if % 6of profit-sharing firms has converted me from a 
former sceptic to a thorough-going advocate of 
the system, I am nevertheless far from believing 
%# that it contains the long-sought “solution of the 
social question.”’ Only a solution which would secure employ- 
ment to all men and guarantee to all the employed the full 
product of their activity, could be regarded as ¢he solution 
of the social question. But as we seem to be separated by 
a long space of time from so complete a solution, is there any 
reason meanwhile for rejecting palliatives? On the contrary, 
we must welcome many palliatives, because they help to ac- 
celerate the slow process of development which is leading up 
to the freedom of social and economical relations, and form 
steps of transition which may gradually conduct us to the 
much longed-for ideal state of things. 

Such a transitional step, and one of great ethical impor- 
tance, is the sharing of profit. Of all the methods which have 
hitherto been tried for obtaining a fairer division of the pro- 
duce of labor, it is the best—better than premiums, better than 
payment by piece-work, better than productive associations— 
for it keeps clear of the errors and dangers of these methods 
for insuring a more just partition, without excluding their ad- 
vantages. It may be regarded as the safest preliminary school 
of an ideal association; and in addition to this, it has numer- 
ous bright aspects in developing more fully the working ca- 
pacity of the enterprises, raising the material and ethical 
position of the workmen, and alleviating the struggle between 
capital and labor by a better understanding on both sides, 

All that has hitherto been done to bring about amicable 
social conditions—with or without the intervention of the 
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state—has been only palliative. And yet what a wonderful 
improvement has been brought about! A general introduction 
of the system of division of profits, patiently and practically 
taken in hand, would be attended with blissful results. 


a 


It cannot be denied that the modern “ wage-system ” offers 
great practical advantages, according to the existing arrange- 
ment of things, in the direction of convenience. But its dis- 
advantages are very much greater, and it must undergo modi- 
fication if ever we.are to arrive at a friendly understanding 
between employers and employed. The only too well-founded 
discontent and the legitimate strivings of the operatives de- 
mand imperatively that the inevitable changes should practi- 
cally recognize the growth of the principle of equality in the 
world of labor, as it is already partially acknowledged in 
the world of politics by the introduction of universal suffrage. 
Considering the powerful influence which the working class 
in many lands exercise upon legislation by means of their 
votes, it may be expected that the opposition to the wage- 
system will assume more and more aggressive forms, if capi- 
talists delay too long to reform the system in the way best 
calculated to get rid of its defects and its inequalities. 

The faults of the “pure” wage-system may thus be elimi- 
nated without the sacrifice of its most important features. 
Payment by time makes no distinction between the diligent 
and the idle, between skilled and unskilled workmen; in the 
latter it fosters carelessness, in the former discontent. ‘The 
greater part of the work executed,” writes Mr. Batterson, a 
large American employer of labor, with regard to payment by 
time, ‘does not answer to the amount which a good workman 
can easily perform, but to what a careless man chooses to do 
without any effort.” The remedy for this unsatisfactory state 
of things would be payment for piece-work where it can be 
carried out. But, in the first place, this cannot be done every- 
where; in the second, payment by the piece may easily lead 
to hasty, superficial production of quantity rather than quality ; 
thirdly and chiefly, it leads workmen to _ overstrain their 
strength. Notwithstanding its partial advantages, therefore, it 
can only be successfully carried out where the object is to 
produce a large quantity rather than good quality, and then it 
will best forward production when it is coupled with premiums 
on quantity. 
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No doubt, even with regard to quality, the payment for 
piece-work may answer with suitable premiums; but experience 
shows that this spur does not act so powerfully as that which 
is brought to bear on quantity. The premiums on sales, so 
frequent in business, have nothing to do with production, 
which may, however, be often influenced favorably by rewards 
for economy of material, not with regard to the quantity or 
the goodness of the article, but with a view to cheapening 
production, especially by saving in machinery and implements ; 
but this method is not applicable in all trades; besides, this 
eagerness for economizing may easily lead those eager for re- 
wards too far, and tend to the injury of the firm rather than 
to its advantage. Another modification of the fixed wage- 
system—the sliding scales—has much to recommend it in prin- 
ciple; but it presents so many difficulties in practice that it 
can only be applied on rare occasions and for a short time, 
so that it cannot be regarded as a help to rely on. And as to 
‘“‘ gratifications,” which very many firms bestow in good years, 
they are neither sure nor regular, but depend on the will and 
pleasure of the firm; they are thus a very inadequate means 
for counteracting the injustices of the wage-system. 

All the supplementary provisions and modifications of the 
wage-system, though attended with undeniable advantages, are 
yet insufficient to do away with the incessant friction between 
employers and employed, or to alleviate in any perceptible 
degree the ever-growing strife on the question of wages, which 
brings heavy losses to both parties. If such an end is ever to 
be attained, it must be by grafting upon the wage-system a 
greater capacity for accommodation to the fluctuations of the 
value of labor, as well as by awakening in the operatives a 
stronger interest in the success of their employers. This must 
be done either by gathering the workmen into co-operative 
productive societies, or by introducing the sharing of profits, 
or, again, by admitting the hands into an industrial partner- 
ship in the concern in which they are engaged. The best 
system would seem to be the combination of division of profits 
with sharing of capital. 

The charge most frequently made against the “hands ”— 
and this naturally includes all the other objections—is that 
they take little or no interest in their work. Their employers, 
irritated by this indifference, forget to reckon with human 
nature and to consider that the existing wage-system, far from 
presenting the necessary incitement to interest; is by no means 
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calculated to stir the men up to the exertion of their best 
powers or to the development of their full capacity for pro- 
duction. The common feature of all the alterations which have 
been hitherto attempted is to hold out the promise of a 
fluctuating extra payment which is intended to supplement 
their regular wages. If the man is a handicraftsman, this extra 
payment depends on the quantity or the good quality of his 
productions, or upon his economizing his working materials. 
If he is entrusted with selling the handiwork of others, his 
extra pay will depend on his ability as a salesman. If he is 
not in a position to influence demand or sale, it is acknowl- 
edged in the principle of the sliding scale that a share in the 
profits of his employer reasonably falls to him. 

The principle admitted in the sliding scale of wages is 
therefore that of division of profits; only the calculation is 
not based upon the actual profit obtained, but depends on local 
circumstances—such as the net price of coals, for instance. 
The right to a share in the profits is not expressly acknowl- 
edged, but practically in the use of the sliding scale the 
participation of the workmen in the gains of their employer 
does take place up to a certain point. As regards premiums 
and payment for piece-work, they may be designated in the 
following words, which the employer may be supposed to ad- 
dress to his staff : 

“If you exert yourselves as heartily as if you were working 
for yourselves, or as I would exert myself in your place—with 
my present interest in the prosperity of my business—you 
shall have at least such a share of the profits as usually falls 
to a man working on his own account. Improve the quality of 
your productions, and you shall receive premiums over and 
above your wages. Go carefully to work with the raw and 
wrought materials, implements, and machines entrusted to you, 
and I will pay you accordingly. I will give the salesmen among 
you a percentage on their sales in addition to their salary. 
Whoever among you shall increase the amount of his produc- 
tions, shall be paid exactly in proportion to his work, not 
according to a general average.” 

As a matter of fact, premiums and payments by the piece 
are also an approach to a sort of industrial partnership, for 
they foster the feeling to which the worker by time is general- 
ly a stranger—the feeling of partnership. 

Whereas payment by time fails to spur on the workman to 
diligence and carefulness, or to infuse any sympathy with the 
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success of his master, the effect of the alterations in the wage- 
system which we are considering has been to apply the power- 
ful spring of personal interest to the conduct of business. 
The usual result has been that the profits of the firm increase, 
while the relations between it and the staff are placed on a 
more friendly footing. But the defects which still cling to 
these admirable alterations (piece-work, premiums, commission, 
sliding scale) urge on the question whether these are not still 
capable of improvement, and whether a plan might not be 
adopted which would possess these advantages in a much 
higher degree, and thus be calculated to bring about a yet 
closer intercommunity, a still better understanding between the 
two parties? Is it not possible to knit yet more closely than 
can be done by premiums, etc., the bond between employers 
and employed, and make it a real partnership? The answer is: 
Certainly, it is possible; there is such a plan: namely, profit- 
sharing. 

The justification of this reform in the wage-system was 
recognized by Turgot as early as 1775. The next theoretical 
start was given orally by H. A. Frégier in 1835; but in his 
work Les classes dangereuses de la population dans les grandes 
villes, published in 1840, he expresses himself decidedly against 
the practicability of his own theory. As regards practice, 
‘we learn from one of the latest and best contributions to 
the literature of participation (N. P. Gilman’s Profit.Sharing*) 
that Albert Gallatin, Secretary to the United States Treasury, 
introduced the sharing of profits in his glass-factories con- 
structed in 1794; but the experiment does not seem to have 
led to any very special result, so that I am compelled, with all 
other writers on the subject, to indicate the celebrated Parisian 
decorator and wall-painter Leclaire as the first well-known 
sponsor of the new system. In the year 1842 he seized hold 
of Frégier’s first suggestions, proved the futility of his later 
objections by practice in the most triumphant manner, and 
opened the way for all later attempts on the same ground, 
hitherto some 500 in number. Of these, about 400 are at this 
moment still in activity, while about 100 have come to an un- 
timely end. There are 140 instances in France, in England 
about 100, in Germany 35, in Switzerland 15, in the United 
States of North America about 50 existing cases. The re- 
mainder are distributed over Holland, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and Norway. 


* Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee. Boston, Mass., fourth edition, 1892. 
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II. 


I read somewhere the following remark of Theodore 
Hertzka’s: 

“‘We lay to heart the fact that improvement of the material 
position is not the way to fight down Socialism. Any one who 
believes that men once awakened to independent thinking will 
become reconciled to the injustice of the present order of 
things because an additional crumb from the table of the ex- 
ploiters falls to his share, must be blind. . . . It is well 
known that the working class everywhere urges on the socialis- 
tic propaganda all the more vigorously the more prosperous 
its circumstances are, for the very simple reason that every 
amelioration in the material condition gives room for freer 
thinking.” 

However true all this may be, it does not exclude the util- 
ity of profit-sharing. I myself am far from thinking it desira- 
ble that palliatives should have the effect of keeping back the 
striving towards ideal solutions; at the same time I see no 
reason why they should not alleviate the struggle between 
capital and labor, and as they cannot make a// workmen happy, 
they may at least place many of them in a much better posi- 
tion for the time being. In most cases of profit-sharing the 
“improvement of the material position” has actually proved 
itself a means of active resistance to violent agitation. Strikes, 
boycottings, and such like, almost invariably aim at bringing 
about an improvement in the material position and the treat- 
ment of workingmen. Well, then, if a larger income and good 
usage can be obtained by peaceful methods, without striking 
work, without mutual irritation, without losses on both sides— 
and this will almost always be the case in participation of 
profits, rightly managed—then I cannot but approve of it if, in 
spite of the general accuracy of the above quotation, the work- 
men in question prefer this mode of adjustment to the dis- 
turbances of warfare. I think it quite natural and comprehen- 
sible that in very many firms founded on the sharing of profits 
the staff should resist the pressure of trades-unions, giving as 
their reason “we live in the best understanding with our 
chiefs,” or, ‘we are very well treated.” 

Therefore, English, French, and American trades-unions in 
general are not opposed to this reform, but rather favorably 
disposed towards it. It is only the German social democracy 
which rejects the new system in toto, forgetting in its other- 
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wise justifiable zeal for more radical measures that stages of 
transition are necessary and useful, and that profit-sharing is 
the best forerunner of an ideal solution, the firmest step on the 
road to asound adjustment of things. Equally to blame are 
the still numerous capitalists who maintain an absolutely hostile 
position, for the sharing of profits offers scarcely less advantage 
to the employer than to the employed. In the absence of 
anything better, it can only be theoretic prejudice, wanting in 
practical knowledge of the facts, which assumes an antagonis- 
tic attitude towards participation. 

There are, however, very many theoreticians of all tenden- 
cies—radical, liberal, conservative—who have spoken out 
strongly in favor of the cause, while very few practicians have 
done the contrary. Even many of those firms which have 
given up the attempt after awhile for one reason or another 
have expressed themselves in favor of the system. And it isa 
fact that all academical objections and threatenings of danger 
in connection with the division of profits have proved to be 
utterly irrelevant or unfounded. Nothing stands in the way of 
a more general adoption of the system; all that is wanted is 
the insight and conviction that the thing is possible, and that 
the profits of the concern are almost invariably increased by 
the good will of the staff, if a proportionate share in the addi- 
tional gain is allotted tothem. ‘Once employers come to see,” 
as Bohmert sagaciously remarks, ‘that they suffer no loss, but 
rather are gainers by sharing the profits with their staff, the 
system of participation will make further strides year by year.” 

It is true that there are still a vast number of employers 
who believe this to be a mere work of philanthropy, and 
shrink from the supposed sacrifices. But this is a fundamental 
error. The idea of profit-sharing rests to a great extent upon 
the expectation that the staff will do their best to bring in the 
share which belongs to them by increase of zeal, carefulness, 
etc., therefore by larger, cheaper, and better production. 

We will show by a few examples, chosen out of hundreds 
of analogous cases, how fully this expectation is realized. 
Leclaire founded his plan on the calculation that each of his 
hands would give him of his own good will the value of an 
hour’s work daily (then 60, later on go, centimes), and, besides, 
might save 25 centimes in the raw material; he therefore ran 
no risk when he shared the profits of the concern with his men 
in order to call forth their good will. He expressly attributed 
the fact of his having become a millionaire to his action in 
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thus sharing. Laroche-Joubert, the head of the great paper- 
making establishments at Angouléme, after forty years’ experi- 
ence of a system of participation on an immense scale, said: 
“Let not the chief imagine that he is bestowing a gratuity on 
his staff; on the contrary, he is striking a good bargain.” The 
Parisian printer, Gasté, wrote to Béhmert: “ The very large 
share of the profits which I hand over to my work-people does 


not cost me a sou—quite the contrary!” The calico manu- 
facturer, Besselitvre, at Maromme, reported, after six years’ 
experience: “The eighty thousand francs which we have 


hitherto distributed in shares cost us nothing, as they are over 
and above the normal profits in our branch.” The great 
Geneva firm, Billon & Isaac, which manufacture the component 
parts of music-boxes, stated as follows: “The very large 
dividend which fell to the workmen cost us nothing, for we have 
made very much larger profits than usual in consequence of 
the introduction of profit-sharing.” Messrs. H. Briggs, Son & 
Co., the proprietors of the Whitwood collieries, who have be- 
come celebrated by their system of participation, hardly made 
five per cent. on their capital before its introduction ; but since, 
their average profit was fifteen per cent. The eminent Parisian 
optician, Baille-Lemaire, says: “Don’t talk to me of philan- 
thropy! Why speak of good will, when it is a simple question 
of self-interest?” 

These few examples will suffice. The employers may allow 
themselves to be guided also by the motive of friendliness 
towards their work-people, and no doubt this is really the case 
with many of them; but a far more powerful incentive in such 
matters is the interest of the business, or, as Hertzka puts it, 
‘self-interest’; and it is better for the staff to see this point 
clearly, for then they will be far more ready to enter into the 
reform than if it is put before them as a gratuity or a sacrifice. 
Their self-respect does not suffer, and their moral level is not 
lowered, when they know that they themselves create the surplus 
profit, and therefore honestly earn their share in it by in 
creased and better-guided activity. 


























‘* THE GRAN SASSO, MONTE MORRONE, AND OTHERS FORMING AN UNBROKEN CHAIN." 


IN SIGHT OF THE GRAN SASSO. 
BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


‘HE months of a Roman autumn and winter speed 
quickly by; imperceptibly winter is merged 
into spring, and almost before we are aware of 
it May is at the door. Contented enough with 
. 8 town-life during the short days and long even- 
ings filled with varied work till now, when a great wave of 
color and perfume seems to have swept over the land, the 
skies take a deeper tint of blue, the sunsets have become 
pageants of crimson and gold, the fountains flash more silvery 
in the vivid sunlight, the swallows have returned and soar 
above the house-tops in wide circles accompanied by shrill 
cries; the great heaped-up baskets of flowers in the Piazza 
send out whiffs of sweetness; lilac, wallflowers, roses, and 
scarlet poppies suggest visions of green fields, leafy gardens, 
and budding hedge-rows. In a word, the witchery of the 
Italian spring is upon us;.a strange, restless, longing to leave 
the imprisoning city walls behind and to get out into the free, 
open country, be it only for a few days, falls upon most, and 
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the question resounds on all sides: “ Where shall we go for a 
spring outing?” For our own part, the neighborhood of the 
Eternal City is well trodden; Umbria also is familiar ground; 
every year we grow more ambitious, and in our search for 
“pastures new” venture further afield. Why should we not 
penetrate into the Abruzzi ?—a region little known to the ordi- 
nary visitor, but embracing a vast mountainous district extend- 
ing from Aquila on the north almost down to the confines of 
the Neapolitan territory. 

For various reasons we select Solmona as our headquarters ; 
thus, it happened in the early days of May we found our- 
selves steaming across the Campagna. It was an unusually 
late spring, and great masses of white cloud lazily sailed 
across the blue overhead, producing lovely effects of light and 
shadow. Though the distance from Rome to Solmona might 
easily be traversed in four hours, it takes nearly double 
that time to accomplish the 
journey, for there are no fast 
trains on this sleepy line. Past 
Tivoli and its falls we glide, and 
at Coneto Romano we began to 
get interested, for we were now 
in the “Unknown”; through 
Carsoli, then Scurgola, to Avez- 
zano, each and all possessed of © 
fine castles more or less decayed. 
:-- After leaving Avezzano the line 
skirts the basin of the famous 
Lago di Fucino, once a sheet 
of water thirty-five miles in cir- 
cumference and sixty-five feet 
deep, well stocked with pike, 
carp, tench, and barbel. Many 
attempts were made by the an- 
cient Romans to drain the lake, 
but none succeeded, and it re- 
mained for Prince Torlonia to 
accomplish the success of the 





ef feat by spending 41,750,000 in 
the undertaking. So doubtful did the enterprise appear that 
the saying arose: “O Torlonia secca il Fucino, o il Fucino 


secca Torlonia (Either Torlonia will clean out Fucino, or Fucino 
will clean out Torlonia’.” Now a vast and fertile valley, where 














almond-trees and vines 
flourish amid springing 
wheat, maize, hemp, and 
vegetables of all kinds, 
yields an interest of 2% 
per cent. on the capital 
invested. 

Next comes Celano, 
the birthplace in the thir- 
teenth century of the 
Beato Tomaso di Cela- 
no, the supposed author 
of the grand old hymn 
“Dies ire, dies illa.” 
After this the rich basin 
of the Fucino is left be- 
hind, snow-tipped moun- 
tains begin to rise, while 
the nearer hills seem but 
heaps of broken rock; 
more and more arid 
grows the district as the 
train slowly toils up one 
ascent after another and 
passes through a series of 
tunnels, till suddenly, at 
Rajano, we begin to de- 
scend till we reach An- 
versa, where we double 
back on a lower level 
and stezm into Solmona, 
which, though standing 
one thousand, five hun- 
dred and seventy feet 
above sea-level, yet lies 
on a plain, or more cor- 
rectly, “a cultivated val- 
ley, at the end of which, 
on an isolated platform 
reached by a viaduct, is 
the stately town, crowned 
by many towers and back- 
ed by great masses of 
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snow. On the left the monastery of Celestine is seen beneath 
the mountain, and his once famous hermitage clinging eyrie-like 
to one of its ridges.” 

Solmona itself is an uninteresting place. The streets are 
roughly paved with huge, uneven blocks of stone; there are 
few picturesque bits and quaint byways as in the Umbrian 
hill-towns, but the snow-mountains rear their crests above the 
house-tops and form grand vistas at the end of every street 
and alley. Many of the public buildings were destroyed by 
earthquakes of 1803 and the following year, and there is little 
to be seen beyond the Palazzo Communale, with its wondrously 
beautiful front, a rare example of the Cinque-cento style. 
Statues of popes and cardinals adorn the facade between ex- 
quisitely carved windows, rich in traceries of fruit and flowers; 
in one “the pilasters, which imitate palm-trees, rest upon lions, 
while the rose above is upheld by floating angels.” 

Several of the churches have fine Gothic doorways, that of 
Santa Maria della Tomba (built on the site of a temple of 
Jupiter) being surmounted by a grand wheel rose-window, 
while that of St. Francesco d’Assisi is unique, consisting of a 
series of six Norman round arches resting on columns, This 
doorway, the finest specimen of its kind in Italy, is all that 
remains of the church, which was entirely destroyed by the 
earthquake, and whose ruined cloister and interior now serve 
as a meat-market. 

The birthplace of Ovid is here, who entertained a deep affec- 
tion for his native town, alluding to it in various of his poems, 
and once in these words: “ Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uber- 
rimus undis”; his memory is still revered by the inhabitants, 
who have named their principal street after him, adorning it 
with a poor statue of the poet, who is, however, more honored 
by a black bust which adorns the quadrangle of the local boys’ 
school, the Collegio Ovide. 

Very characteristic is the huge Piazza Garibaldi. In the 
centre of the great space is a fountain, dwarfed by the expanse 
of bare ground around it, usually covered by the rough stalls 
of the market-women; or oftener, innocent of any attempt at 
support, the goods are laid flat on Mother Earth, and one wan- 
ders through heaps of brown pottery, bundles of faggots, piles 
of vegetables, neat little armies of sacks containing samples of 
various grains or dried beans, etc. The carts and beasts of 
burden which brought the goods are put on one side, the cattle 
unharnessed and tethered to the wheels. Low houses bound it on 
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two sides; the ends of the Piazza are closed, one by the church 
of St. Filippo with its Gothic doorway, and the little oratory of 
St. Rocco with the chain of the Morrone behind, while the oppo- 
site end is occupied by the six pointed arches of an aqueduct, 
built in 1400, forming a most picturesque feature. Seen through 
and above the aqueduct is the glorious portal of St. Francesco, 
and throngs are ever ascending and descending the broad 
flight of steps beneath the arches which afford the easiest 
access to the Piazza. 

Of local trades there seem to be few, if we except the 
famous confetti (sugar-plums); shops are filled with rosaries, 
adorned with tinsel and artificial flowers, made of these strange 
beads, which run from the size of billiard balls to that of small 
peas. They are in sugar of very truth, but it would require 
large mouth-space and much sucking to affect their stony sur- 
face; however, there must be a considerable sale, for we saw 
numbers of women busied in their manufacture. ‘ Vino Cotto” 
is also a specialty of Solmona, and in former days much of 
the parchment used for book-binding in Rome was prepared 
here. 

Dusty, white high-roads stretch out on every side from the 
town, and the absence of shade strikes painfully. In the near 
plain rises a stony hill crowned by a hermitage dedicated to 
St. Onofrio; and three in honor of Sts. Cosmo e Damiano, St. 
Terenzio, with an unknown saint whose name we did not catch, 
stand on outjutting spurs of the mountains, “ looking at each 
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other,” as our driver remarked. Magnificent are the shapes of 
the snow-mountains outlined against the sky: the Gran Sasso 
d’Italia, the Majella, Morrone, Rajano, and others forming an 
unbroken chain which encircles the plain like a girdle on the 
south-west, west, and north; to the south and east lower hills 
take their place which, though snow-mantled at the time of 
our visit, are below the line of perpetual snow which the Gran 
Sasso alone rises above, forming the highest point south of the 
Alps. 

There are no wild flowers save an _ occasional sprig of 
hawthorn or honeysuckle growing on the hedges, but now and 
then the air was filled with sweetness as we passed a bean- 
field. Birds are also rare, save goldfinches, magpies, and 
martins; once we caught the brilliant yellow and black tints of 
a golden oriole as it flashed across our view; huge green 
lizards abounded, darting in and out of the furrows, or basking 
on sunbaked walls. A strange custom prevails of stacking 
enormous piles of firewood, or canne, among the branches of 
the trees, which in the distance produces the effect of gigantic 
birds’ nests. The nearer hills—bare and arid as they look— 
are cultivated to the summit, representing infinite toil and 
labor, since the fields have to be cleared stone by stone before 
the soil can be turned to use, and the patient workers come 
miles from scattered hamlets. At early dawn they set forth, 
and do not tread the homeward road till sunset; the seed 
sown is stamped down into the ground by the men’s bare feet. 
Women take an equal share of field work with the men, and 
form Eastern-looking fig- 
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mers when the pitiless sun strikes unchecked on the treeless plain 
and arid hills, where sheep and goats, guarded by fierce dogs, 
browse on such scanty herbage as they can pick up between the 
stones. There are here no soft swelling hills, pellucid streams, 
or green woods as in Umbria; everything is stern and rugged. 
The gray, snow-fed streams tear along angrily in their rocky 
beds; ruined towers crown the heights of little brown /paesi 
built on apparently inaccessible crags, so brown that except 
when touched by a ray of sunshine it is impossible to dis- 
cern where the rock ends and the village begins. Yet the 
snow-mountains have a grandeur of their own, and the effects of 
chiar-oscuro, as the snow peaks suddenly grow radiant in the 
dazzling sunlight; while the nearer hills, dark with passing 
cloud-shadows, are wondrously beautiful. 

Wooden wayside crosses adorned with rudely sculptured 
objects of the Passion are common, for the Abruzzese still re- 
tain an unweakened faith, largely mixed with ignorance and 
superstition indeed, but none the less real for all that; their 
hard lives, lived at such a low level, can leave them but scant 
leisure for aught beyond the daily round of toil, and they 
cling to their “religion” with a touching simplicity. As the 
women walk home from their field labor they finger their 
rosaries, telling their beads, or kneel down to pray at the way- 
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side shrines, while the men reverently uncover their heads 
every time they pass the sacred symbol or a church. 

The sound of the Angelus bell will collect the whole 
population of one of the small Abruzzi towns in its churches, 
The open-air life in many of these villages where all the spin- 
ning, lace-making, and other avocations are carried on in the 
street, brings the people wonderfully together, and unites their 
interests and associations as those of one great family, and if 
a poor person dies, it is not unusual to see the whole town 
attend the funeral, while orphans who have been born in the 
place become regarded as universal property, and receive a 
share of the attentions and care of all. Ona summer evening, 
when crowds of the inhabitants of a mountain town are sitting 
out in the shady street at their work, it is not unusual for one 
of them to take up one of the Jong, melancholy, never-ending 
songs which are handed down here for generations, and for 
the whole people to join in the choruses. These songs are in- 
exhaustible, varying from the short, lively catches in two lines, 
called stornelli, to long ballads which sometimes succeed one 
another in more than a. hundred verses. 

During our stay at Solmona the annual May (festa to the 
Madonna at Pratola, a village two hours distant, took place, 
and thither flocked the whole country-side from miles around. 
Strings of carts succeeded each other along the roads, crowded 
beyond description with women and children, many of whom 
carried tapers, singing litanies as they went; the men followed 
on foot, joining in the refrain: “ Eviva Maria, eyiva Maria!” 
Those who came from afar spent the night in the churches or 
in the open piazzas; the whole air was full of the sound of 
chanting, for the echoes of one company had not died away 
ere another approached. Most of the carts held sixteen or 
twenty people, seated on planks laid cross or lengthwise, five 
persons paying fifty centesimi (a penny per head) for a drive of 
eight or ten miles! Most striking was the beauty of the wo- 
men’s costumes, for though in essentials they resemble each 
other, almost every paese has some peculiar, time-honored. dis- 
tinction. The dress round Solmona itself consists of a short 
skirt of dark homespun, and a breastplate of scarlet flannel ; 
on the head is worn a white linen cloth trimmed with coarse 
embroidery, falling below the waist and ending in a fringe; 
over this again a blood-red or bright blue woollen cloth is folded 
square, which in wet weather is worn as a cloak; massive gold 
necklaces and ear-rings, or strings of golden or coral beads, com- 
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plete this most becoming attire. That of the women of Scanno 
(five hours from Solmona) is, however, quite different, and has 
remained unchanged since Lear thus described it fifty years 
ago: “The costume of the womenof Scanno is extremely 
peculiar, and suggests an oriental origin, particularly when (as 
is not unusually the case with the elder females) a white hand- 
kerchief is bound round the lower part of the face, concealing 
all but the eyes and nose. In former days the material of the 
Scanno dress was scarlet cloth richly ornamented with green 
velvet, gold lace, etc.; the shoes of blue worked satin, and the 
shoulder-straps of massive silver, a luxury of vestments now 
only possessed by a very few. At present both the skirt and 
bodice are of black or dark blue cloth, the former being ex- 
tremely full, and the waist very short ; the apron is of scarlet 
or crimson stuff. The head-dress is very striking: a white 
handkerchief is surmounted by a falling cap of dark cloth 
among the poorer orders, but of worked purple satin with the 
rich; and this again is bound turbanwise by a white or prim- 
rose colored fillet striped with various colors, though, excepting 
on festa days, the poor do not wear this additional band. The 
hair is plaited very beautifully with ribbon; the ear-rings, but- 
tons, necklaces, and chains are of silver—in rich families, often 
exceedingly costly.” 
The men’s costume 
resembles that of the 
Spanish peasants, con- 
sisting of “ white shirts, 
and full breeches of 
white linen fastened 
close at the knee, blue 
stockings,and anopen |~ — 
sleeveless jacket of blue [| -_}, 
cloth, with a scarlet = 
sash,” an 
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Just outside Solmona is the church of St. Panfilio, with a 
fine Gothic doorway, and a curious Byzantine Madonna and 
Child of the eighth century, in alto-rilievo, in the crypt. Two 
miles beyond, at the foot of the Morrone, is the great Badia, 
formerly the monastery of St. Pietro Celestino, now converted 
into a prison; it was built with materials taken from the ruins 
of Corfinium, and a more dreary, hideous edifice it would be 
difficult to find. Some remains of reticulated brickwork on 
the slopes of the hill are supposed to belong to a villa. of 
Ovid. An hour's steep climbing up an almost precipitous path 
leads to the hermitage built over the cave inhabited by Pietro 
Morrone, which seen from below appears absolutely inaccessi- 
ble. Hence, in 1294, the venerable hermit was dragged from 
his retreat, at the age of seventy-six, to fill the Papal throne 
under the name of Celestine V., a dignity he abdicated five 
months afterwards. Here the archbishop and two bishops who 
had been sent by the conclave to announce his elevation to 
the Papal chair fell upon their knees before the hermit, and so 
astonished him with the news that he sought escape from his 
new and unexpected honors by flight. It was here also that 
Charles II. and his son Charles Martel came to accompany the 
new pope to his coronation, and held the bridle of his mule 
as he made his entry into the city of Aquila, where his conse- 
cration took place in the presence of a vast multitude. 

We drove to Corfinium, an hour and a half from Solmona, 
the road leading through the same monotonous fields with bean 
and corn crops occupying the ground beneath the vines. Beau- 
tiful as it sounds, such scenery becomes tiresome, and we 
hailed with delight the advent of a procession of old women 
draped in their red pfannz, each bearing a load on her head, 
and leaning on a long staff, looking like Macbeth’s witches as 
they passed. Though we were in May, clouds trailed down 
the mountain sides and blotted out their summits. Rocca- 
casale, a most picturesque village built against a spur of rock, 
stood out in a passing ray of sunlight, and after a steady 
climb we drove through Pentina (the ancient Peligna); a mile 
further we reached the site of Corfinium. Little remains now 
but two fragments of an aqueduct once stretching across the 
plain to mark the existence of the capital of the Peligni, 
boasting before the Christian era a fine forum and senate- 
house. The curiosities found among the ruins include a most 
important collection of Roman domestic implements, with arms 
and weapons found in the entrenchment made by Cesar dur- 
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ing the famous siege, and are stored in a small museum at 
Pentina. By the roadside stands the Church of St. Pelino, built 
in the thirteenth century, with stones quarried from the ruins 
of Corfinium. The interior contains nothing noteworthy beyond 
a finely carved ambo, but in the adjoining Church of St. 
Alessandro, which dates from 1102, and is now disused, there 
is a most interesting episcopal chair and a stone table-altar 
with ancient frescoes on the wall behind. 

What greatly spoiled our enjoyment throughout our so- 
journ at Solmona was the pitiable condition of the horses, 
which made driving almost prohibitive. The cart-horses were 
no better, and it seemed ironical that these poor emaciated 
animals should wear the elaborately deccrated harness, often 
surmounted by a perfect pagoda of brass, rising story above 
story, each separate landing having a peal of bells, with gener- 
ally a sort of little windmill at the top to keep off the flies, 
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and in front a figure of St. Antonio standing detached in an 
attitude of benediction. 

Strangers are apparently rarely seen at Solmona, for we 
were followed by a crowd whenever we ventured out on foot, 
and the working of the photographic camera under these cir- 
cumstances was a difficulty, though otherwise the population is 
simple and unspoilt. Their language is a dialect of the Nea- 
politan type, and is utterly incomprehensible to the ordinary 
Italian scholar. Our quarters in the excellent little “ Albergo 
Monzi” at the entrance to the town left nothing to be de- 
sired, for, spite of dusty brick floors and bare walls, everything 
was scrupulously clean, and the fare was sumptuous to those 
who can accustom themselves to the true Italian cookery, in 
which oil is by no means a necessary ingredient. Most savory 
country dishes were concocted for us by the handsome /fadrona 
and her sister, who honored us by their special attention and 
attendance; but alas! the clouds which hung about ever since 
our arrival became daily more threatening despite our being 
in the flowery month of May, and at last gave place to steady 
rain blotting out the view on all sides; so we had perforce to 
stay indoors and study the strange legends of the neighbor- 
hood, instead of going to Aquila and the district round Ama- 
trice, which we had to leave unexplored until, at an early date, 
a fine spring may enable us to satisfy our curiosity to view 
the snows of the Gran Sasso from a nearer point. 
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THE DUDLEIAN LECTURE FOR 1899.* 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. (Catholic University of America). 


mum N the year 1750 Judge Paul Dudley founded in 
* Harvard University a course of lectures to be 
delivered annually. The purpose of one of the 
wane lectures was fixed to be the “detecting and cor- 

ee = recting and exposing the idolatry of the Romish 
Church, its tyranny, usurpations, damnable heresies, fatal 
errors, superstitions, and other crying wickednesses in its high 
places”; and to showing that “the Church of Rome is that 
mystical Babylon, that man of sin, that apostate Church spoken 
of in the New Testament.” Most of the lecturers who were 
called upon to discharge this office delivered lectures which 
were in perfect harmony with the spirit of the founder. The 
superstitions and errors of the Catholic Church were taken, 
not from Catholic doctrine but from the prevailing anti-Catho- 
lic tradition which flourished in the Protestant mind. Errors 
were confuted, wickedness scorched, damnable heresies exposed 
which were never any part of Catholic doctrine. 





DR. TOY TRIES TO BE FAIR. 


The latest of these lectures, however, was delivered by a 
scholarly gentleman who, ignoring the traditional methods of 
the church’s assailants, has gone to Catholic sources for Catho- 
lic doctrines, and given himself the trouble of mastering their 
real meaning. He has made a study of a number of the writ- 
ings of Leo XIII., rightly judging that in them is to be found 
an authoritative presentation of: Catholic belief. His estimate 
of what is to be taken as an ex-cathedra, and consequently an 
infallible, declaration is, as might be expected, one that Catho- 
lic theology would not endorse. In one passage, for example, 
he refers to “the Syllabus of Pius IX. (see the Bullarium 
Romanorum), (szc) of which,” he continues, “it cannot be doubted 
that it is put forth as an ex-cathedral (s¢c) utterance.” The Catho- 
lic theologian who can read this passage without smiling must 
be a very grave personage indeed. If Dr. Toy will examine 
some .of the writings published relating to the Syllabus (as, for 
example, the articles in the Crvi/ta Cattolica by Father Rinaldi, 


* The text of the lecture is to be found in the Christian Register, January 18, 1900. 
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S.J.*), he will see that he is much more dogmatic on this point 
than are Catholic authorities. In some other instances, too, 
Dr. Toy has not grasped the exact purport of Catholic prac- 
tices and beliefs; but he has evidently been actuated by a 
spirit of fairness, as rare as it is commendable. If all the 
representatives of Harvard followed his methods and displayed 
his spirit, the consecrated term by which her sons love to 
designate their gracious Alma Mater by the Charles would be 
hers by a double right ; she would be Fair Harvard not merely 
in the zsthetic but in the nobler juridical sense of the word. 


AN ACQUITTAL FOR CATHOLIC DOCTRINES. 

Dr. Toy expresses his opinion that the chief dogmas and 
practices of the church are nowise in conflict with the spirit 
of true religion. ‘In certain points,” he says, “as the Trinity, 
the two natures in the Second Person, salvation by Christ 
alone, eternal rewards and punishments, and the divine author- 
ity of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the pope agrees 
with the mass of the Christian world.” If Dr. Toy had said 
that on these subjects the pope’s doctrine agrees with what 
was the belief of the mass of the Christian world one hundred, 
or perhaps fifty years ago, he would have been more accurate. 
What is the belief of the mass of the Christian world outside 
the Catholic Church to-day it passes the wit of man to dis- 
cover, or rather it is quite evident that on no one of these 
points is there any unity of belief whatever, not even on that 
which was the common basis of all Protestant sects—the divine 
authority of Scripture. 

The cult of Mary, the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Dr. Toy finds not to be incompatible with the belief in 
the alone saving power of Christ. Purgatory is not an un- 
christian dogma. Even the -doctrine of indulgences, the 
“damnable error” which more than any other has always 
brought out all the powers of denunciation and invective pos- 
sessed by the Protestant polemic, Dr. Toy finds reasonable. 
“ An indulgence, according to the modern Romanist definition 
of the term, is not a remission of sin or of the eternal punish- 
ment due to mortal sin, nor a permission to commit sin in the 
future’ (this was the accepted Protestant definition), “but sim- 
ply a total or partial remission of the temporal punishment still 
due to sin after the guilt has been remitted by penance.” The 
modern Catholic definition of indulgences is precisely the same 


* Series XIII., vol. ii. ff. See also // Valore del Syllabo, Roma, 1888. La Vraie et la 
Fausse de linfallibilité du Pape, Fessler, p. 132. 
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definition as always has been given by the church and theo- 
logians. This fact is very easily discovered by anybody who 
will give himself the trouble of consulting, at first hand, the 
writings of Catholic theologians of past times.* Sacramental 
absolution Dr. Toy declares to be but the formulation of a 
Scriptural and universal idea, provided it is conditioned on 
true repentance; and the least instructed Catholic is aware 
that he does not receive absolution at all unless he is sorry 
for his sins, and resolved to avoid sin in future. 

“It may, then, as it seems to me, be concluded,” Dr. Toy 
sums up, “that none of the doctrines and usages so far 
mentioned ’—and he has mentioned several others than those 
above referred to— can be regarded as in themselves fatal to 
spiritual religion.” We fancy that the dust of Paul Dudley 
must have stirred in protest at this wholesale acquittal of the 
brood of the man of sin. 


THE CHURCH'S AUTHORITY IN FAITH AND MORALS. 


Of course Dr. Toy does not assume the position of an 
apologist for Catholicity, but of a critic; and after making 
these liberal admissions he brings forward the point of Catho- 
lic doctrine which he would subject to scrutiny; that is, the 
claim of the church to supreme control over faith and morals. 
The authority thus claimed he in some places designates as 
absolute, in others as external. Absolute is a term susceptible 
of a meaning that would not represent justly the nature of the 
authority claimed by the church; hence, we can hardly think 
that Dr. Toy meant to use it in the sense of tyrannical, but 
rather in that of supreme. It is certainly a fundamental dogma, 
and from one point of view the fundamental dogma of Catho- 
licity, that the church derives from her divine Founder a 
supreme authority over faith and morals. This principle Dr. 
Toy finds abundantly asserted in the various documents of 
Leo XIII. which he has examined. The gist of his lecture is 
to consider whether external authority, as opposed to individu- 
alism, is best calculated to promote the religious and moral 
advancement of men. Such authority seems to him irreconcila- 
ble with the rights of the individual conscience, whose essence 
he holds to be independence, for “in the last appeal every man 
must be a law unto himself.” On the other hand, though ad- 
mitting that individualism has produced many and great diversi- 


* Compare the Formula of Indulgences granted by Leo XI. (Amort, Ast. Jndulg.) in 
1517 with the Form of the Jubilee Indulgences issued by Leo XIII. for the present year. 
They will be found identical. 
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ties of opinion on religious, philosophical, and social questions, 
he holds that it may yet be relied upon to establish for men 
harmony and peace in the moral and religious life. “ Never- 
theless it may, I think, be maintained that free individualism 
is in its nature not anarchical but, on the contrary, has tended, 
in politics, sociology, and religion, to create its own moral 
guidance, and to establish vitality, orderliness, unity, and peace.” 
The grounds upon which Dr. Toy bases this conclusion are the 
fact that man’s “knowledge of his own finiteness impels him to 
seek peace and unity,” “that this has been the tendency in 
the physical sciences and in social and political life,” and 
“there is no reason why similar untrammelled action should 
not bring about similar results in the world of morals and re- 
ligion; and this in fact has been the result.”” In coming to this 
conclusion Dr. Toy must have entirely overlooked one of the 
essential factors of the problem, as well as some of the most 
patent facts of history and of contemporary life. 


NATURE OF PROGRESS IN THE SCIENTIFIC ORDER. 


The powers of the human mind when employed in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge concerning the physical world, and 
those human relations which are involved in the daily experi- 
ence of the individual and the race, have capabilities vastly dif- 
ferent from what they possess for the solution of the great fun- 
damental questions of the religious life. In the physical sciences 
the law of the human mind is progress. The rate of progress 
may vary—it is now slow, now rapid, sometimes intermittent ; but 
it never changes to retrogression. Once a truth of the physical 
world is reached and conclusively proved, it is so much more 
knowledge added for all time to the heritage of the human 
race. A mathematical demonstration is never gainsaid; a fact 
of physics, chemistry, or biology, once it is sufficiently attested, 
is elevated to the rank of incontestable truths. The man who 
continues to theorize vaguely about their existence writes him- 
self down a visionary, and whoever contests them is held to be 
little better than a lunatic. The gains of one generation are 
bequeathed to the next; the goal reached by the scientists of 
yesterday is the starting-point for those of to-day, and where 
the work of these finish the investigations of those who come 
after them will begin. Divergent views and conflicting theories 
give way to harmony when demonstration and experiment have 
established a conclusion. 

What is true of the purely demonstrative and experimental 
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sciences is true to a certain extent of the great principles of the 
moral law which underlie the moral relations of mankind in its 
individual, social, and political development; for this develop- 
ment is largely associated with experience. The moral law is 
concretized in the nature of man and of the universe in which 
he passes his existence. If he would develop his faculties in 
accordance with the innate tendency of his nature, society is 
necessary; and society implies the practical acceptance of some 
moral code, however crude. If among individuals there is a. 
wide-spread violation of the laws which ought to govern human 
relations, especially those of the sexes, the germs of corruption 
are introduced into the national life. Thus far individual reason 
becomes a principle of unity in the moral life. 

But when we pass from the more obvious and imperative 
dictates of common individual and social morality to the de- 
velopment of a complete system worthy of rational life, and 
necessary to any high ideal, immediately divergence of opinions 
arises, which in the absence of any established controlling 
authority must continue, and by continuance become more and 
more pronounced. A glance at the conflicting views enter 
tained to-day in this country on the nature of marriage—the 
most momentous of all human relations—is a sufficient illustra- 
tion of this truth. Let us suppose that the much-enfeebled 
and waning influence of the Christian standard on this subject 
were removed from the hearts of the people as well as from 
the laws of the nation, and who is so visionary as to say that 
there would be any uniformity or agreement on this momen- 
tous question? Besides, there cannot be any stable, efficacious 
system of morality established for masses of men and justified 
before reason without settling the value of moral obligation ; 
and at this point the moral problem blends with the religious. 


IN THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS INQUIRY DIVERGENCES EXIST OF 
A NECESSITY. 

When the human mind enters the field of religious inquiry 
it is confronted with a task radically different from that which 
it successfully wrestles with in other spheres of knowledge. 
Laying aside supernatural revelation and all that belongs to it, 
what progress towards unity of knowledge concerning God has 
the human mind made since the days of Plato or of the publica- 
tion of De Natura Rerum? None whatever. There is the same 
unending conflict of idealist and materialist, of theist and 
pantheist and determinist. We are all familiar, indeed, with 
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the fuss that some writers make about the wonderfully more 
perfect knowledge which we have of the Supreme Being since 
the invention of the evolutionary theory. One fact will indi- 
cate the value of this pretension, without adducing many others 
which might be cited. Mr. Herbert Spencer, who surely must 
be recognized as the ex-cathedra exponent of evolution, has 
done his best to establish the view that the human mind 
is inevitably driven to assume, not as the result of argument 
but as a postulate for which it can offer no logical proof, the 
existence of a Universal Absolute. Next he insists, through 
many a dreary page, that reason only stultifies itself, not alone 
when it endeavors to comprehend but even when it attempts 
to form for itself any kind of coherent notion, however vague, 
concerning the nature of this Absolute. Especially if any one 
speaks of the First Cause as having powers infinitely greater 
than human intelligence and will, but pre-eminently containing 
all the efficacy that these human faculties are capable of, such 
language is evidence for Mr. Spencer of the persistence of the 
ignorance and credulity characteristic of the barbarian or 
primeval savage. Mr. Spencer, consistently with his principles, 
attempts to show that the whole science of morals may be con- 
structed without once referring to the Unknowable. Having 
perused Mr. Spencer, the reader may proceed to Mr. Fiske, 
who, in the name of evolution, recognizes the Unknowable as 
the eternal source of the moral law, and who speaks of obedi- 
ence to that law as the source of a happiness which is incor- 
ruptible. The views of the master and the disciple on the 
knowledge which we have of God, considered in its bearing on 
practical life, are widely divergent. And the divergences exist- 
ing among teachers of the same school are as nothing com- 
pared to those which exist between opposite camps. There is 
just now a very wide-spread tendency among English-speaking 
philosophers towards theism. But this tendency towards unity 
is rather superficial than profound. On the bosom of a sheet 
of water one may sometimes see a quantity of driftwood close- 
ly packed together and apparently forming a solid mass. But 
it is held together by nothing more permanent than the tem- 
porary conditions of currents and winds. On the inevitable 
variation of these forces it will break up again into fragments 
that will go off in every direction. This is precisely the character 
of the present fortuitous unity of philosophical thought rela- 
tive to the existence of God. The same term, God, is used by 
different writers to express very different and frequently irre- 
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concilable conceptions. The arguments are drawn from totally 
opposed philosophical systems. One widely esteemed authority 
seeks a proof of God’s existence in the idealism which holds 
that there is nothing real for us outside our own conscious 
ness. Another bases his theism on the common-sense view 
that, although this world is a fleeting show, it is a very real 
affair while it lasts. The unity of agreement is superficial; 
underneath it is a war of mutually destructive principles. 
Human reason will always regard such arguments as wanting 
that character whose presence in mathematical and experimental 
proof elicits and retains its assent. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION LEADS TO CONFLICTING OPINIONS. 


Concerning all the other great questions involved in reli- 
gion, the destiny of man, the immortality of the soul, the 
investigations of men exhibit the same scene of conflict and 
disagreement, master against master, school against school. 
Through every age in these speculations the pendulum of 
human thought has been beating time by oscillating from one 
extreme to the other. While tht human mind has been steadily 
progressing, from the beginning, in the mathematical and cog- 
nate sciences, and gathering, particle by particle, masses of 
unquestionable knowledge in every field of human experience, 
physical and moral, it has not yet succeeded in demonstrating 
in a way to put it beyond challenge one simple principle of 
philosophy, nor thrown one single ray of steady light upon the 
mystery of existence. It is a far cry from the observation re- 
corded by Thales of Miletus, that amber when rubbed with a 
piece of silk attracts light bodies, to the knowledge that turns 
the night of our cities into day and drives countless wheels of 
industry. But the fact noticed by Thales was the origin of all 
the admirable inventions of Edison. From it there was no 
retrogression. But all the efforts of all the philosophers who 
have thought and wrangled for thousands of years have not 
made good for mankind one single step of advance in knowl- 
edge of the world outside of sense and time, in such a manner 
as to establish anything beyond dispute. And anybody who 
reflects on the conditions of the search will readily affirm that 
for mere philosophical speculation the future will be like the past. 

If from natural we turn to supernatural religion to find 
what is the outcome of free individualism, there is no need for 
any deductive reasoning. We have its natural results under 
our eyes. Si monumentum queris, circumspice. The prevailing 
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condition of belief in Protestant sects, each one of which 
started its existence with a firm profession of some Christian 
dogmas, and all with a profound conviction of the inspiration 
of Scripture, are at present in a state of chaos. Governing 
bodies are afraid to affirm their creeds; or if they do affirm 
them, intimating at the same time that individuals are under no 
obligation of accepting. And among members no uniformity 
of belief is any longer left or expected. This throwing over- 
board does, of course, produce unity of a certain sort; a unity 
akin to the equality of riches which a bandit establishes among 
his prisoners by despoiling all impartially of whatever they 
possess. It reduces Christianity to the level of natural reli- 
gion, denies any inherent authority to Christ, individual reason 
again becomes the sole guide to truth, and Sisyphus begins 
rolling his stone once more. 
AUTHORITY THE ONLY SOURCE OF UNITY. 

Since free individualism is inadequate to the establishment 
of harmonious peaceful unity, it follows that if such unity is 
to be obtained by the human mind it must come from a prin- 
ciple of authority, if God has vouchsafed no other means. 
This principle of authority must be clothed with two preroga- 
tives: it must be of such a nature that it can offer to the 
human mind a basis of infallible certitude for religious knowl- 
edge; it must have the right to give that knowledge, and 
there must exist a correlative duty for the human mind to 
accept it as reliable. The doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
that God gave such a supernatural knowledge to man, through 
divine revelation which was completed and perfected in the 
doctrine taught and the religion established by his Divine Son, 
Jesus Christ. If he came with divine authority to teach and 
guide all men, his authority must be perpetuated in some liv- 
ing, enduring organ, deriving from him, otherwise his doctrine 
is abandoned to the interpretation of free individualism and by 
the vagaries of this principle is rendered nugatory. The Catho- 
lic Church claims to be this living organ, and establishes her 
claim by showing her uninterrupted continuity, and her iden- 
tity with that society which the Master founded, and which he 
commissioned to teach mankind. 

AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 

The objection made to this claim of external authority is 
that it is incompatible with the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience. If the analysis of its nature made by the 
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church’s opponents were true, it would be an unjust tyranny 
over conscience. But when fairly understood it will be found 
nowise to conflict with the rights of individual reason either in 
the speculative or in the practical field. Let us examine it 
briefly as it plays its part in the domain of belief, and in that 
of moral action. As Dr. Toy observes, there is laid upon man 
the obligation of reaching truth as far as in him lies. Not, of 
course, every kind of truth for all men. Everybody, for exam- 
ple, is not under any obligation of studying mathematics, or 
sociology, or botany. But all are bound to acquire, as far as 
in them lies, the knowledge necessary to the fulfilment of their 
moral duties, and to attain the essential perfection of their 
nature. Now, there are two ways of reaching knowledge. One 
is through the evidence, direct or indirect, which appeals to 
and wins the consent of our reason. The other is by that of 
authority. And when reason is satisfied that the authority 
which makes a statement is fully trustworthy, the assent to 
such a statement is just as reasonable as the assent which we 
give to truths that we have discovered for ourselves. And for 
by far the greater part of our knowledge in every sphere it is 
on authority that we rely. Furthermore, in whichever of these 
two ways we reach the knowledge of a truth we are no longer 
free, if we wish to remain reasonable, to speculate vaguely up- 
on the matter. Even the most inveterate advocate of inde- 
pendent thought will admit that no reasonable man is free to 
question seriously the statement that the earth revolves on its 
axis, or that there is such a place as Ladysmith in South 
Africa, or that Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at Waterloo 
and died at Longwood. Yet most men must take all these 
facts on authority; and when reason finds the authority relia- 
ble, it would but act against its own nature to deny any of them. 
This is precisely the kind of assent which a Catholic gives to 
the teaching of the church. He has reasonable and sufficient 
grounds for believing her to be appointed by Christ to teach 
and guide her children, and endowed with the necessary powers 
to fulfil that function. When the church proposes a dogma for 
acceptance he knows that he is acting according to right rea- 
son in accepting that dogma as a statement of truth; and to 
hesitate to receive it until he would have found out the matter 
for himself would be an absurdity. He knows, furthermore, 
that if he holds any views contrary to such a doctrine, his 
method of investigation or sources of information must have 
led him astray. If science has demonstrated any fact which 
seems to conflict with dogma, he knows that both are true and 
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that the conflict is but apparent, and is bound to disappear. 
The assent to any doctrine proposed by the church no more 
does violence to the individual reason than does the assent 
which we give to any other kind of knowledge of which we 
have no direct demonstration or proof, but which we hold on 
the authority of others. 

AUTHORITY CONSISTENT WITH RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, 

It now remains to be pointed out how the authority of 
the church in morals is perfectly consistent with the rights 
of conscience as the final guide of life. Conscience is reason 
acting as the internal authoritative regulator and norm of 
conduct according to the law which divides right and wrong 
in the moral world. As such it is, indeed, the ultimate author- 
ity for every human being. Against its dictates no man may, 
under any circumstances, lawfully act. It is the voice of God 
in the human soul. The responsibility of every rational being 
before God is determined by the measure of fidelity which he 
has shown towards this authority. This is the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. She respects the sanctity of conscience. Her 
authority bears upon it in two ways: (1) By legislation, (2) By 
direction, chiefly in the sacrament of penance. The church’s 
power of legislation is derived from her appointment to teach 
and guide her members; for the power of imposing laws re- 
straining from evil and stimulating towards good, is the 
essential and appropriate means for the guidance of rational 
beings. Such a law, when made, becomes part of the great 
objective standard of right and wrong which, fundamentally 
constituted by the natural law, comprises in its sweep all laws 
made by any legitimately constituted authority acting within 
its lawful powers. A first principle of natural morality is that 
every lawful authority ought to be obeyed. In virtue of this 
principle civil governments possess the right of legislating for 
the common good. When a just law is imposed every right- 
minded citizen recognizes in his conscience that it is to be 
obeyed. Nor does he consider such a law a violation of his 
independence. His new obligation is but a legitimate conse- 
quence of more general antecedent obligations. In precisely 
the same way the Catholic, recognizing in conscience that he 
is obliged to obey lawfully constituted authority, and knowing, 
besides, that the church is the supreme authority in morals and 
religion, feels in his conscience that he is morally bound to 
obey her. His obedience is a compliance with the dictates of 
conscience. 
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A MAN MAY NOT ACT AGAINST HIS CONSCIENCE. 


In the direction of the individual conscience a first princi- 
ple is, as has been stated above, that under no circumstances 
may a man act against his conscience. Non-Catholics are fre- 
quently surprised to find that Catholic theology maintains this 
principle. For in this particular the Protestant tradition has 
been particularly false. But the fact is so, and it can be veri- 
fied by anybody who will consult any Catholic moral theolo- 
gian of any date or country. It frequently happens, however, 
that an individual has found a false view of his obligations, 
believing that he is free to act in a manner that is really 
immoral, or that he is obliged to do something which in fact 
he ought not to do. That we may conform our conduct to 
the laws of morality, we must first know the law sufficiently; 
and, secondly, we must have a just appreciation of the nature 
and consequences of the proposed action. A false judgment 
upon either of these two factors will result in a false con- 
science. When the confessor finds a person erring upon either 
of these points, his duty is to instruct the person, to point out 
the error wherever it may lie, and thereby enable the person 
to exchange his erroneous view for a true one. In case, how- 
ever, as sometimes happens, the individual still persists in his 
error, believing right to be wrong, or wrong to be right, the 
confessor may never command him to act in opposition to his 
conscience. And this is the sum total of the authority which 
the Catholic Church claims over the consciences of her subjects. 

The church’s office is, to borrow the words which Dr. Toy 
applies to it hypothetically, “to act so as to cherish and de- 
velop the individual conscience, and quicken the sense of the 
presence of God in the soul”; and his most cherished hope is 
“to hasten the advent of a religious unity” founded, not on 
the impracticable basis of “the independent convictions of 
men,” in the sense of Dr. Toy, but on their rational conviction 
that Christ, the Son of God, by divine authority established a 
religion and revealed the truth to men, and that having done 
so, he took care to establish a permanent authority that should 
be the exponent of this truth for all generations. The danger 
which Dr. Toy apprehends, from his perusal of the works of 
Leo XIII., that the church may substitute external authority 
for the authority of conscience, is one which a closer study of 
Catholic theology would, we are convinced, show him not to 
exist. 
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©HE DREAMERS. 
BY T. B. REILLY. 


AVE the whispered plea for final peace, 

The promised pardon of a day gone wrong, 
Voiceless they wait for time’s heart-sought release, 
Dreaming they stand amid the heedless throng. 





Ever against the bulk of poignant fears 

Where loom their sorrow and their grief unknown, 
Gleams through the mist of ever-ended years 

The goal they’ve lost—the vacant, promised throne. 


And when the regal raiment of the day 

Lies doffed beneath the gloom of shadows cast, 
Backward they run the well-remembered way 
To soothe their souls with visions of the past. 


It were the weaker part to oft recall 

The crude retreat of youth’s aggressive arms; 
To deem the issue lost because a fall 
Threatens the field with ruinous alarms. 


Gird ye the heart and laugh defeat to scorn; 
Remember not its sting, nor weep for it, 
But with a faith whence victories are born 
Make good the fight with courage infinite. 


What though ye never raise immortal song P— 
Not every king has won his rightful throne— 
God-marked within the ever-shifting throng 

Life’s heroes live—to men and fame unknown. 











FATHER YOUNG AT 60 YEARS, 


REV. ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P. 
DIED APRIL 4, 1900. 


Ey T is our painful duty to record the death, on 
April 4, at the Paulist Convent, New York City, 
of the Rev. Alfred Young, one of the oldest 
and best-known members of the Paulist Insti- 

RM tute, and a frequent and valuable contributor to 
the pages of this magazine during the thirty-five years it has 
been before the American public. We feel very sure that a 
brief sketch of his life and work will be of interest to our 
readers, and we have from many sources heartfelt assurances 
of regret at his going and sympathy for our loss. 

The announcement of Father Young’s death, though not 
unexpected, has called forth fervent prayers and awakened 
many holy memories, not only in New York City but throughout 
the whole country. In St. Paul’s parish particularly it brings 
back events in which he was the leading figure, and renews 
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impressions and hallowed scenes which are the best part of 
our earthly experience and history. To many of St. Paul’s 
present parishioners, especially those who are only coming to 
man’s estate, owing to his prolonged seclusion and infirmities, 
Father Young was an interesting but a pathetic figure; as he 
was wheeled past them in his invalid chair by his attendant, 
he was simply the shadow of a once great name. But to those 
who can go back in the history of the parish and the Paulist 
Community, he was identified with their beginnings almost, 
with their growth and early progress; in all that makes the 
Community he had his part, and it was a great part. Of many 
things which characterize both Community and parish he was 
the creator. Now that we can stand back from his life to 
view it in its parts and as a whole, the sense of our obligation 
to him deepens upon us, and the more brightly too are the 
providential leadings of his career made manifest. 

Father Young was born in Bristol, England, in 1831, of 
non-Catholic parents, but being brought to this country in 
infancy by them, when they took up their home at Princeton, 
N. J., his training, feelings, and sentiments were wholly and 
thoroughly American. Endowed with precocious talents, he 
entered Princeton College as a mere lad and was graduated 
therefrom at the extraordinarily early age of eighteen. Choos- 
ing medicine for his profession, he made and completed his 
studies here in New York, and thus a career, one of his choice, 
useful, honorable, opened out before him. But a vision seen 
in boyhood had enthralled him, and a voice had spoken within 
his soul stirring it to its depths and inviting him upward and 
onward. It was the vision of the Church of God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem come down upon the earth, and the voice was that 
of Christ’s Holy Spirit, who dwells within her. In one of his 
many articles in this magazine he tells us how as a boy he had 
wandered, at first out of mere curiosity, into a Catholic chapel, 
and had felt himself drawn to come again and yet again until 
the whole place, music, vestments, devotions, fascinated him. 
The seed thus sown ripened by investigation, study, and prayer, 
and thus he stretched heart and soul towards God’s truth, “if 
haply he could find it”; and thus it came to pass that the 
day which saw him at the beginning of his professional career 
saw him also upon the threshold of the Catholic Church, ask- 
ing for admission. It is indeed the property of God’s truth to 
attract and to satisfy all minds, no matter how diverse their 
habit of thought or how varied their intellectual being ana 
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culture, as it is also the purpose and right of the Catholic 
Church to impress and to win all men whatever their tongue 
or nation; but speaking according to a limited experience, it is 
rarely indeed that this presentation was so subduing, so com- 
plete and satisfying, as in Father Young’s case. His was a 
complex, versatile, and richly endowed nature. There was in it 
a religious basis, a longing not only to know divine truth, but 
to come to and to 
walk with God, to feel 
his presence, to de- 
light in his will, that 
blending of reverence, 
desire, and love which 
makes a spiritual man ; 
then upon the intellec- 
tual side there was a 
highly imaginative, 
poetic, and artistic 
temperament, and both 
these, sentiment and 
faith alike, were influ- 
enced and controlled 
by a keen _ dialectic 
power and capacity— 
to all these there is 
nothing under heaven 
so satisfying as the 
church. He was an 
instance, now happily 
so frequent and well 
known since the Catho- 
lic revival in English-speaking countries, of how perfect can be 
the conversion, how noble and thorough the response candid 
and cultivated minds make to God’s invitation. 

And what was his response, what his return for the gift of 
faith? It was that made by the Apostles to Christ himself, 
“that forthwith leaving all things, they followed him.” Drawn 
by an interior vocation to the sanctuary, he abandoned his 
profession, left home and friends and country even, and went 
to the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris, there in that famed 
abode of learning, piety, and discipline to fit himself by study 
and prayer for the holy priesthood. Completing his course, he 
returned home and was made a priest in 1856 by Bishop 





ALFRED YOUNG AT 18 YEARS.—A GRADUATE FROM 
PRINCETON. 
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Bayley—and his was the first ordination in and for the diocese 
of Newark. 

After a year or two of various charges, one of which was 
the vice-presidency of Seton Hall College, he became pastor 
of Trenton, N. J., and later on of Princeton, his own home. 
He had the happiness of welcoming and helping his own 
family, parents and brothers, into the church, and his zeal and 
success are still affectionately remembered and spoken of by 
his former parishioners. 

The work and aims of the Paulist Fathers, then in their 
early stages, could not be but of immense interest to Father 
Young; similarity of views brought him to them and proved 
an irresistible attraction, and this was deepened by apprecia- 
tive and personal contact on a mission given by them to his 
parish. 

He joined the Paulists in 1862. Passing through his proba- 
tion, he entered with singular zea! and ability upon the many 
phases of the Community’s work. Though physically not well 
fitted for the many changes, the strain and excessive labor 
of the missions, he developed at once into a forceful and 
dramatic preacher, and his sermons, models of the impassioned 
style, produced im- 
mense results in the 
conversion of souls. 
But it was here in our 
own growing parish 
and upon the many 
from outside, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, 
that he was to do the 
most of his priestly 
work; here that he 
found the field for his 
energy and varied abil- 
ity. As a finished 
preacher, an untiring 
confessor, as prefect 
of various sodalities— 
particularly those for 
boys and girls, for his 
was a kind, winning, 
stimulating sympathy 
—he endeared himself 
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to all, young and old, 
and was the friend, 
guide, and counsellor 
of all. Coming to us 
just after God had 
taken to himself Fa- 
thers Baker and Tillot- 
son, both of them men 
of exquisite taste and 
deep reverential knowl- 
edge of the church’s 
liturgy and external 
details of worship, he 
enlarged upon their be- 
ginnings, and complet- 
ed that system of ex- 
act and elaborate wor- 
ship the characteristic 
of St. Paul’s church ser- 
vices and the example, 
in those days, of what 
was not only possible REV. ALFRED YounG, C.S.P., AT 30.—A YOUNG 
but best. MISSIONARY. 

In our times, when in all departments of art, science, and 
literature there are so many accomplished and strenuous 
workers, advocates, teachers, and exemplars of varied excellence, 
when ability is so widely diffused, it is not easy to obtain and 
deserve a name, to be a leader, to make real increase to the 
world’s stock of knowledge and culture, or to restore. what has 
been adjudged valuable in the past but now fallen out of esteem ; 
yet to do something of this was Father Young’s good fortune 
and merit. He holds a place and has done a work in one 
great field, and his name will be for ever associated with the 
revival of church music in this country. Himself an accom- 
plished musician and possessed of a voice of exquisite timbre, 
of great flexibility and power, he consecrated his gift and his 
knowledge to the furtherance of God’s praise in his church. 
Thirty or more years ago we of the United States were but 
beginners in musical matters, the standard of taste and judg- 
ment had not been created or developed, and in the choice 
and presentation of Catholic church music especially we con- 
tented ourselves with an imitation and poor rendition of what 
was intended for circumstances wholly different from our own, 
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or with productions inferior in themselves, the compositions 
sometimes of non-Catholics who neither knew nor cared for the 
true place and function of music in our worship. The condi- 
tion of things, ruled as it often was by some incompetent 
autocrat in the choir-gallery, can only be summed up by that 
much-abused word “dreadful ’’—a dreadfulness which ranged 
from the ludicrous to torture—repetitions, mutilations, inappropri- 
ate selections, secular adaptations, and voluntaries suited neither 
to the church, to her office, to the season, nor to the singers’ 
capacity. There was, moreover, wide-spread ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, and disregard of the traditions and of the positive in- 
junctions of the church; but the time had come for improvement. 
A leader appeared in the person of Father Young. He stood 
forth as the advocate and champion of the church’s own in- 
comparable music, the Gregorian or Plain Chant; he set forth 
the true place of music in divine worship, he recalled the 
glorious traditions of the past, and demonstrated the feasibility 
of their return by successfully establishing and maintaining St. 
Paul’s choir, composed of men and boys, who assist in cassock 
and surplice and contribute their part to the full rendition of 
the proper liturgical services. But this was far from all of his 
work; by trenchant articles in this magazine and in other pub- 
lications he vindicated the claims of the chant to recognition 
and adoption on the ground of its being a highly elaborated, 
scientific, and complete system of music; he demonstrated its 
eminent capacity to give fullest expression to every becoming 
religious sentiment, and emphasized the undeviating and insis- 
tent sanction of the church authorities, and the unique place the 
chant holds as ¢he music of the church. He interested others 
in the cause, established a Gregorian society, lectured in semi- 
naries and convents, and maintained correspondence and con- 
troversy both here and abroad. Equally eloquent was his ad- 
vocacy and practical his action in restoring Congregational 
Singing to its place as a recognized feature of public worship. 
To few men is it given to realize their ideals, or to attain the 
full success of their aims. But the great improvement every- 
where visible, the admission, the recognition of that for which 
he contended, the introduction in many places of boy choirs 
and of congregational singing, the desire and good-will where 
more tangible results are as yet lacking—all this came to cheer 
him and to assure him that, as regards this work for God’s 
glory and praise, he had not lived or labored in vain. 

As has been said, Father Young had a versatile mind, and 
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in the days of his strength this was shown not only by the 
many departments of work he undertook—preacher, missionary, 
director of the choir, assistant superior and administrator of 
the house and Community—but by a varied output of his mind 
and of his pen. He wrote poetry—all of it good; much of it evi- 
dencing what Horace requires in a poet—the possession of the 
“mens divinior”; that elevation and originality of view, that 
felicitous and refined combination of thought and diction which 
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constitutes. poetical merit. Many of his poems are to be found 
in former numbers of this magazine, and all these were of a 
religious nature. 

Always alert to the honor and defence of God and his 
church, no misrepresentation of truth, no pleas made by big- 
otry or unfair religious partisanship, were allowed to pass un- 
challenged by Father Young. He was indefatigable in refuting 
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in both the secular and religious press, such attacks, and at 
various times entered the lists against Dr. J. M. King, Dr. Peters, 
John Jay, Clarence Cook, Hermann, and Ingersoll. His most 
notable contribution in answer to the stock misrepresentations 
is entitled Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared, a work 
of six hundred pages, which has gone through several editions, 
and not the least of its many merits is that the arguments are 
marshalled from unimpeachable non-Catholic authorities. 

Of Father Young’s religious life and personal virtues and 
traits much could be said were this the time and place to do 
it. His zeal and absorption in work when in health were never 
allowed to interfere with the religious exercises of prayer, 
meditation, and the daily and devout celebration of the holy 
mysteries. After the altar and Him who ever thereon dwells, 
Father Young's devotion tended first of all to the ever Im- 
maculate Virgin Mother, and to her he ever paid filial and 
constant duty; and he cherished particular affection for St. 
Paul, the Patron of the Community, St. Philip Neri, St. Charles 
Borromeo, and St. Aloysius. And ever and alike, in health or 
in sickness, the representations of these blessed ones cheered 
and sustained him. 

Like the founder of the Community, Father Hecker, and 
indeed like its late second Superior, Father Hewit, Father 
Young was tried by a long ordeal of sickness, and towards the 
end of suffering. About fifteen years ago his health was seri- 
ously broken by violent hemorrhages from the stomach, and 
from that time on he was subject to nervous troubles which 
gradually but surely undermined strength and appetite, and 
made walking or moving about a matter of great difficulty. 
For about three years it was only by means of a wheel-chair 
that he was able to get out for fresh air and exercise. And 
as he rested in the shade of the convent building many a child, 
or an old parishioner, would stop to chat with him, always sure 
to hear a few kind words of thanks for their interest. It be- 
came visible to him and to all that from about the first of 
this year the end was near at hand. But death had no terrors 
for him, as life had no longer any charm. His work was done, 
and he longed to be gone. Sustained by faith and hope, after 
some two weeks of lingering and acute suffering, his mind 
clear and composed, he suddenly passed away on April 4, 
fortified by all the rites of Holy Church. 

















[ AM THE WAY, 


BY REV. ALFRED YOUNG. 


‘“*Thou hast laid thy body as the ground, and as a way to them that passed over.”— 
Tsatas li, 23. 
WHAT haste, good pilgrim? Whither art thou bound ? 
“ Jerusalem, good sir, is where I long to stay.” 
Methinks thy way is o’er rough, thorny ground 
To seek so blest an end. Art not astray? 


“If there be thorns I know not. To my feet 
This One True Way is from all hindrance free. 
All ways to him who loves are sweet. 
Farewell! But hist! Wilt thou not walk with me?” 


I AM THE TRUTH. 


‘*The watchmen who keep the city found me:—Have you seen Him whom my soul 
loveth ?”—Cant, 727. 3. 
Time was I set me out lost Truth to find. 
Heart-sick ; foot-sore; aweary grew my mind: 
When haply—oh, to pride what bitter cost !— 
Truth found me wandering. I, not Truth, was lost. 


I AM THE LIFE. 
‘*He shall drink of the torrent by the way; therefore shall he lift up the head.”— 


Ps. 04%. 9 
‘* The water that I will give him shall become in hima fountain of water springing up 


into life everlasting.”—.S?. John tv. 14. 
The Disciple. 


For life I am athirst: yet drink to die. 
Of living water, Lord, thy servant give. 


The Master. 


If thou wouldst gain true immortality, 
Stoop low and drink with Me of death; and live! 


From THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, Fanuary, 1889. 
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AN ANGEL OF GOD. 


BY ART SHERMAN, 


<8, AMON SEPULVEDA had received orders to 
watch the bridge that spanned the Whitewater 
wash, three miles down the track, and that 
meant an all-night absence from his cabin. It 
was the first night he had been called away 
from his Ignacita, and it gave him some concern for his little 





daughter. 
‘‘There is no help for it, little one,” he said, as he started 
to leave; “there is no one else to go, and besides it means 


an extra fesa. I will give you that, carita, for your crucifix. 
Go to bed and let no light burn, and none will see our little 
bohio here in the chaparral. May the Blessed Mother and all 
the saints watch over you!’’ And Ramon Sepulveda was out 
in the night and the storm. 

The bridge had been weakened by high water coming down 
the wash, and no other feon could be trusted with the respon- 
sibility of guarding it and warning coming trains of danger. 
The roadmaster and section foreman had confidence in Ramon. 
He seemed to rank above the average pceons employed by the 
great Southern Pacific Company on its Sunset system; in fact 
it was whispered that he had not been a fpeon in Mexico. Be 
that as it may, his honesty, gentlemanly bearing, and unusual 
willingness to work had gained for him the confidence of his 
superiors, and his love and solicitude for his little daughter, 
who alone shared his cabin with him, was touching in the ex- 
treme. 

The rain was still falling. The water in the creek had not 
receded, and came down from the mountains with a steady 
roar interspersed with an occasional “boom” as logs and 
brushwood jostled against the piling of the bridge. Placing 
one of his lights near the approach of the bridge, and seeing 
that all for the present was safe, Ramon sought the shelter of 
a pile of ties near the track. The first train due—the Sunset 
limited—had been reported three hours late by the agent at 
the station. Three hours would give him time for a short nap, 
and Ramon was tired. Resting his head on a tie, and thrust- 
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ing his feet out in defiance of the elements, he breathed an 
Ave Maria and closed his eyes. . . . A halo of light burst 
from above him. The clouds had parted and something in white 
drifted toward him. Nearer it came; human features were re- 
vealed, and he recognized the face of his dead Maria. Her 
look seemed to be one of reproach and she pointed in the direc 
tion of Ramon’s dofio (hut). Looking thither he saw tongues of 
flame shooting up into the dark sky. His cabin was afire! His 
Ignacia would be burned alive. He rushed to save her and could 
feel the fierce heat of the flames which stung, blinded, and choked 
him as he groped among them, and then came the rumbling of 
a train in the distance. . . . He awoke. The vision was 
gone. A fierce fire was burning in his breast. He was chok- 
ing, gasping for breath. He tried to rise, but black forms 
hovered over him and held him back. “ What is the matter? 
The train! Oh, Madre Dios—-Ignacia—Maria—Dios te salve 
Maria—ah!” The light came and Maria again appeared to 
him. She was beckoning him from the other shore. Ramon 
Sepulveda sank back, dead! 


Crouching in the darkness two forms crept stealthily along 
the sleepers of the trembling bridge. Slowly, slowly they came 
toward the flickering red lantern that hung at the western end. 
Now they stopped. 

“Are you following, Miguel?” 

“ Ss—-s, Pedro, not so loud. I am no coward.” 

“Remember, we must be quick. Our knives are keen and 
our hands will not tremble. Carramba! why should we fear 
such a coyote, who spies upon us and reports us when we steal 
a little from the company that robs us—ah-h! He is no Mexi- 
can. Death to him!” 

“Still thy tongue, Pedro. He will hear you, and he is 
strong. Lead on, quick, or my heart will fail me.” 

On they creep, peering into the darkness beyond the signal 
light; on, toward the dim light flickering against the pile of 
ties. 

“Asleep! Ah, Valgame Dios! We have him now. S-sh, 
Pedro! Ramon and then Ignacita.” 

A gleam of steel flashing in the dim light of the lantern, a 
swish and thud as two blades descend into the sleeping form 
of Ramon Sepulveda. There was a short struggle, a few gasp- 
ing words, and the murderers stood to view their work. Slowly 
they dragged the body through the rain, up the embankment, 
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and onto the bridge. They stood for a moment to get their 
breath and look down at the torrent swirling below. A faint 
rumble was heard in the distance. 

“ Ah, the train!” 

Quickly they seized the body, carried it over the bridge, 
and laid it across the rails. Just then the moon peeped out 
from a rift in the clouds, and the two men started nervously, 
as their shadows were thrown athwart the track, and, crouch- 
ing low, disappeared in the bushes and the blackness of night 
as stealthily as they had emerged from them. 


Little Ignacia fell asleep in the lonely cabin, thinking of the 
beautiful crucifix she would buy with the reward of her father’s 
extra labor. With such a cross and the image of the blessed 
Christ before her, what prayers would she not say for the repose 
of the soul of her dear mother, whose body lay in a far-away 
Mexican grave! Slowly her weary lids were closed in slum- 
ber. Queen Mab and her train stole softly into the little dohzo 
and touched the face of the child with her magic wand. » 
Ignacia Sepulveda sat alone and trembling in the great Church 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Over the altar real stars twinkled 
in the form of a cross set in the great blue dome. From 
out of the gloom the angel form of her mother came into 
the light, holding aloft a shining crucifix in one hand and with 
the other pointing toward the cathedral entrance. Ignacia 
tried to cry out, but her lips refused to move. In the blue 
dome the vision hovered for a moment and then faded from 
view behind the great starry cross. The child felt a touch on 
her shoulder, and turning, saw a kindly-faced priest in cassock 
beckoning her to follow. Down through the silent aisle of the 
great church he leads her, and out into the night. They go 
a little way on a sandy path, up a steep embankment, at 
the top of which she saw a long alameda guarded on either 
side by silver railings, down which a flood of golden light 
issued from a great round orb at the end. The priest turned 
her face in the direction of the light, gave her his blessing, 
placed in her hands a crucifix, and said simply yet kindly, 
“Go, child.” 

She started in the direction indicated, but the light at first 
blinded her, and her pathway, although beautiful, was uneven 
and made her walking difficult. Presently her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to theelight. How bright it was, and how clear every- 
thing became to her vision! Far down the way she could see 
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something obstructing her pathway. Its outlines became more 
and more distinct. It was the figure of a man, and soon she 
could see plainly the face. “O Dios!” she exclaims, terrified, 
“it is my father! How horrible he looks! And there is blood 
in his mouth. Ah, Maria, Madre Dios! he must be dead!” 

Her little feet hurried on, and though it looked a little 
way, it seemed to her she would never reach the spot where 
her father lay. 

She heard the sound of rushing waters, and soon she came to 
a river flowing swiftly by; upon its breast a million diamonds 
sparkled in the light, but there was no bridge—only a gleam- 
ing silver railing waving to and fro over the sparkling torrent. 
She hesitated. A strange sound came from above. She looked 
up and there was the same starry cross in the same blue 
dome, and a voice, which seemed to whisper in her ear, 
said: “Go; fear not. God is with thee.” Kissing her crucifix, 
she stepped on the shining line and walked lightly over to the 
other side and up to the body of her father, whose cold brow 
she kissed, and then, crucifix in hand, knelt by his side and 
implored God, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints to restore her 
father once more to his poor Ignacita. 


“Three hours late! We’ll have to make up time, Billy. Pile 
on the coal and we’ll break the record from here to the 
grade.” And Engineer Dan gave one look along the track 
ahead, sounded a warning shriek from the whistle of the loco- 
motive, and the Sunset limited shot toward the mountains with 
a roar that drowned the noise of the desert storm. Swiftly it 
thundered past desert stations, and on toward the summit of 
the great range that walled in the gardens of the “ Italy of 
America.” 

“Say, Dan,” shrieked Billy, the fireman, across the cab, 
“the semiphore is up at the Springs. Slow her down.” 

Seemingly angry, the great iron horse stopped before the 
little station, puffing impatiently to be on its way. 

“Look out for danger signals and washouts at White- 
water” was the order, and the great overland went cautiously 
and laboriously panting up the grade. Far down the track the 
headlight revealed the rails glistening in the storm. Nearer it 
came to the bridge, and yet no signals. Engineer Dan pulled 
the lever and prepared for a rush. The fireman leaned out of 
the cab window and peered down the track. 

“Stop her, Dan, for God’s sake!” he shouted, suddenly 
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drawing in his head. ‘“ There’s an angel or ghost, or some- 
thing or other, on the track ahead.” 

Dan instantly reversed the engine, signalled for brakes, gave 
a series of short, sharp “toots”’ of warning on the siren, and 
then looked out. There on the track, at the approach of the 
bridge, was an apparition in white bending over a dark object 
stretched across the rails, all unheeding of the approaching 
danger. “God save us!” he muttered as he again signalled 
“down brakes.” He shut his eyes and applied himself to the 
task of bringing the train to a halt. When it finally stopped 
he gave vent to a long-drawn sigh. “Good Lord, Billy, have 
we killed it?”’ But Billy had vanished. 

Within two feet of the nose of the great iron steed the 
fireman saw the figure of a pretty black-haired little girl in 
white night-robe kneeling beside the dead body of a man, 
holding aloft a glistening crucifix. Her eyes were closed and 
her lips were muttering strange words as if in prayer. He 
stood transfixed as though a ghost had risen in his path. The 
train hands gathered around him and for a minute no one 
spoke. At last a brakeman became brave enough to break the 
stillness by a faltering ‘“‘ Hey there!’’ Then Billy spoke: 

“Blamed if she ain’t asleep or in a trance. Gee, but that 
was a Close shave! But how in Moses did she get here? Lis- 
ten, boys; what’s she sayin’?” 

Sweetly and distinctly came the words: 

“Dios te salve Maria, lena eres de gracia, el Senor es 
contigo.” 

The conductor stepped forward and touched the girl lightly 
on the shoulder. The child awoke with a start, rubbing her 
eyes and gazing wildly about as one awakened from unpleas- 
ant dreams. Then seeing the silent form at her feet she gave 
vent to heartrending screams and words which the astonished 
crew could not understand. 

“ Mi padre!” she cried, pointing to the prostrate form at 
her feet, and she could not be led away. 

“Harry, run back to the sleeper and wake up that Catholic 
priest. He understands Spanish, and we’ll have to find out 
what this means,” said the conductor to the porter, who had 
just arrived on the scene; and to the brakeman he continued: 
“Joe, go up and look at the bridge. This fellow was a sec- 
tion hand. Something’s wrong.” 

The bridge was gone. Only the rails were strung bent, 
across the arroyo. A green light, or show signal, shone dimly 
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from the other end, and the red lantern was found, with light 
extinguished, not far from the body of Ramon Sepulveda. 

Father John soothed the little Ignacia and led her into 
the warm car, where a number of passengers, curious to know 
what had happened, had gathered, and coaxed from her the 
story of her dream. He told it to the passengers, reminding 
them that it was God who sent this angel to deliver them from 
the death that would have resulted had the train gone through 
the broken bridge. The little child in her sleep had walked 
three miles up the road, and evidently crossed the river on 
one of the rails that alone spanned the torrent which swept 
below. How she came by the crucifix was not clear, although 
Ignacia declared that it was sent by her mother in heaven and 
handed to her by the priest in the cathedral. 

“The child is an orphan,” said Father John, “and I will 
see that she is provided with a home.” 

Some one slipped through the crowd and whispered to each 
of the passengers. Some time after he returned and poured a 
hatful of money into the hands of the astonished priest. ‘“ This 
is for the little Mexican girl,” said the man, who left without 
waiting to be thanked. 

As the train went over the repaired bridge the next day 
the trainmen and passengers saw a heap of charred embers 
three miles down the track, where once stood the cabin of 
Ramon Sepulveda. 

“Truly,” mused Father John, “God sent an angel to save 
us last night. Deo gratias!/” 














FATHER SHEEHAN'’S ability has been recognized 
as a writer of fiction in the class of subjects which 
has become a sort of study in our time, namely, 
the social side of religion, or the relations of the 
clergy to social life in general and to the ques- 
tioning and the troubled elements of it in particular. What 
Trollope and George Eliot have done for the Protestantism of 
the Establishment and the Protestantism of Dissent Father 
Sheehan. aims at effecting for the Catholic clergy. Naturally 
enough, Ireland is the part of the United Kingdom selected for 
his pictures of clerical life; but unless for some circumstances 
of a casual or accidental character—some drawing out of influ- 
ences which come under the head of setting—the scenes could 
have been laid in England or, for that matter, in Utopia as 
well. On the surface this may read as severe criticism, but in 
it there is a very clear suggestion that we have found reality 
of character in the author’s performance—the reality of life for 
good or ill. We could say no more in praise of Le Sage, of 
Smollett, of Fielding, who are incomparably above all writers 
of social fiction. The masterpiece of Cervantes is not a novel 
of life in the sense in which we speak of the productions of 
the three men just named. In its own way it is supreme; it 
is like every work of genius, universal and undying in interest, 
even though the matter which suggested it was only a tem- 
porary mischief; we say this because critics of established 
reputation mention the author of Don Quixote with Le Sage, 
Smollett, and Fielding. They might as well bracket Taylor 
with Shakspere because he wrote an historical play in an his- 
torical spirit, or Goldsmith with Shakspere because the former’s 
comedy is so exquisitely benevolent and there is so much 
benevolence in the comedy of Shakspere. At the same time it 
is not quite to be supposed that there is a single character 
drawn by Father Sheehan which approaches in fidelity to 
nature the least finished of the creations of Le Sage or of the 
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other two. For instance, the aged parish, priest of the Mew 
Curate* is in every one of four hundred and eighty pages, yet 
we know less about him than of the Archbishop of Granada 
who lives, moves, and has his being in half a dozen sentences 
of Gil Blas. 

It is not in the creative power that Father Sheehan’s 
strength lies. He is deficient in that shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion which peoples the pages of the great artists who with 
words do almost all that great painters perform with colors; 
but he has a power which has a fascination all its own, like the 
matchless simplicity which has made the Vicar of Wakefield 
immortal, like the moral elevation which penetrates the humor 
and irony of Cervantes. No man can rise from the reading of 
My New Curate without the consciousness that there is a side 
of life higher and purer than fortune, fame, than the march of 
armies, the councils of statesmen, the achievements of human 
science. There is in this writer an intensity of conviction 
which works upon the mind like the inspiration of genius, and 
yet that conviction is as far removed from unreasoning preju- 
dice or disordered passion as the conceptions and inferences of 
the intellect lifted to a region above the fever and the fret of 
life There is a greatness about Bitra that reminds one of 
Clotilde; there is, despite its dangerous approach to sensa, 
tionalism, a sustained force in the working out of the trans- 
formation of Alice which brings home to one in rare appre- 
ciation the might by which the weak things of this world have 
overcome the strong. The poor vain girl of the village, whose 
beauty was turned to loathsomeness by disease, obtains an inner 
beauty which so glorifies the outer unloveliness that when you 
approach her you take the shoes from your feet, pride is hum- 
bled in the dust, science is the babbling of fools, earth and 
the spheres reaching into the infinite are nothing, the silence of 
eternity is broken only by God speaking to the soul. 

And amid the thoughts suggested by the spiritual beauty of 
these two, a beauty each of its own kind and adapted to the 
duty given to each, we have the ordinary action of character 
in its folly or wisdom, its perverseness or conscientiousness, as 
such influences display themselves on that stage of fools called 
life, as Jacques might say; and these shadows are pleasant illu- 
sions to the eye and ear amid the sweet and solemn realities 
of holiness. The benevolent and whimsical character of the 
old priest with his Cuz bono ?—a mere cynicism thinly veiling 

* My New Curate. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P. Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co, 

VOL, LXXI.—18 
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the latent enthusiasm of his nature—is in fine contrast, though 
we fear conscious contrast, to the reforming fire and energy of 
his young coadjutor. Mrs. Darcy, that despot in the church 
despite St. Paul, giving way after passions of tears and the 
bitterness of humiliation to the young priest’s force of charac- 
ter, and accepting the status of a constitutional sovereign, is 
rich in the best elements of humor. Her ribbons at the mar- 
riage of Bitra are in their own way as welcome and delightful 
as Moses’ topknot, and we can readily understand that poor 
Daddy Dan could not proceed with the ceremony until she 
was sent to the sacristy. Jem Deady is a countryman of those 
watchmen of one or two ancient municipalities who until very 
recently steeped themselves in whisky before entering on their 
hours, and spent the hours asleep in their sentry boxes; but 
the benevolence of Father Sheehan, so like that characteristic 
of the sages of fiction which does not allow their teachings to 
be spoiled by the pursuit of a vicious realism, compels him to 
reform this amusing drunkard. Indeed, Jem needed the change, 
for like greater men his drollery was hung up with his hat 
when he returned home to the partner of his affections. 

There are some scenes which, we think, belong to an Ire- 
land which has vanished, and some to one that never existed. 
The sordid poverty, the filth, the wretchedness, so unrelieved 
by anything calculated to excite pity, were to be found, no 
doubt, in some aspect such as he has depicted, from the time 
of Swift until the early fifties; we are not at all sure that any- 
thing so base in its utter indifference to the present and the 
future as is suggested in his book prevailed at any time. It is 
quite true that from 1729 certainly, if not earlier, until 1850 
there was a large part of the population not merely on the 
boundary line of famine, but breathing the breath of it in the 
interval between the spring and the ripening of the harvest. 
This part of the people used to fasten their cabin doors when 
their little crops were sown or when no employment was to be 
had, and set forth to beg along the highways until the autumn. 
It was a dreadful necessity; but in it there was nothing of 
the stolid, brutal laziness described in the village life of this 
book. The necessity of this strange exodus was the death of 
self-respect, no doubt, and it was too strong for laws against 
mendicancy, framed though they were with that pitiless accu- 
racy for which the enactments of the Irish Parliament are 
famous. But those melancholy processions of ragged men, 
women, and children begging with their eyes for the charity 
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they dared not always ask, could not have been “ supporting” 
the walls of their huts and merely changing from one shoulder 
to the other to gaze at a passer-by. Why, on their return 
there was nothing short of compulsory labor for the landlord— 
“the master,” as he was called; for the agent and his assis- 
tant, for each clerk in “ the office,” for each bailiff on the lands, 
for the functionary known as the rent-warner, if he happened 
not to bea bailiff, for the game-keepers, for every hanger- 
on, whose good word or bad one meant everything. After 
this they should save their own turf and crops, but through 
this consumption of time there was no space for idleness. 
George Berkeley in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote of conditions in that class which lasted long after 
the close of his own honorable and unappreciated life—condi- 
tions that were to be found in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But of all the writers who repeated or followed him, 
as well as those who preceded him, there is not one who gives 
the notion of laziness as a national vice, but all speak of their 
poverty. 

There is another thing we have to point out : if Campion is 
to be taken as a type of the Catholic gentleman, the author 
has drawn upon his imagination. He has selected the county 
of Galway as the /ocus in quo of this specimen of the class, 
and it would appear that Campion is the only Catholic gentle- 
man in the region. As a matter of fact, there is not a Prot- 
estant of good family in that county, from the Marquess of 
Clanricarde (the Jew of the Albany) down to the pettiest squire, 
who has not Catholic relatives. As an incidental proof that 
piety may be found among Catholic gentlemen of Galway, we 
beg to mention that the Jesuit, Father Bellew, was a baronet— 
Sir Christopher Bellew, one of the most considerable land- 
owners in the county; and we think the loyalty with which 
that class rejected the Queen’s College, Galway, bears some 
testimony to their practical religion. The very large number 
of Catholics of rank and fashion in that county alone would 
have conferred success upon that institution. Instead, it is a 
disastrous failure. , 

For the rest, we must say that the finish of the style and 
the varied knowledge evident in every page of this interesting 
book are not unworthy of the most learned clerical body in 


the world. 


The touch of the master-hand and the wise, illuminated 
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judgment of the saint are plainly visible in even this small 
handful* of the writings of that benignant guide of the devout 
soul, St. Francis de Sales, translated and gathered into a neat 
little volume by a Visitandine of Baltimore. 


Father Cochem has prepared a meditation t on each one of 
those four last great events to the Christian soul, which, while 
* full of the profound seriousness that each of these subjects de- 
mands, is nevertheless tempered with a spirit of moderation 
and reserve which has kept him gently within the limits too 
often exceeded by writers of meditations on these vital points. 


Father Ryan’s exquisite thought, that 


“Hearts that are great beat never loud, 
They muffle their music, when they come; 
They hurry away from the thronging crowd 
With bended brows and lips half dumb,” 


is irresistibly suggested by the mere mention of the name of that 
sweet, unobtrusive convert and gentle woman Sara Trainer 
Smith, whose departed presence has left a memory in the 
heart of her friends that will cling to their lives as one of 
those influences that are wedded to immortality. Out of the 
tenderness and reverence for this dear memory have Miss 
Smith’s faithful friends done her the graceful little honor that 
this book ¢ of finely written stories represents. 


“When great hearts have passed away, 
Men gather in awe and kiss their shroud, 
And in love they kneel around their clay.” 


They need but little other commendation than her own name 
signed to them gives, but one cannot help thinking there was 
a vast treasure-house shut away within that reticent spirit of 
Sara Trainer Smith’s which no word she ever wrote or said 
even half revealed. 


“ Hearts that are greatest are always lone, 
They never will manifest their best ; 
Their greatest greatness is unknown: 
Earth knows a little—God, the rest.” 


* Meditations for Retreats taken from the Writings of St. Francis de Sales. Arranged 
by St. Jane Frances de Chantal. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

+ The Four Last Things. By Father Martin von Cochem, O.S.F.C. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

t The Room of the Rose, and other Stories. By Sara Trainer Smith, Philadelphia: 
John J. McVey. 
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What to do with the boys? How to reach the boys of our 
parish? These questions are asking themselves over and over 
in the minds of every devoted priest and of those laity who 
are taking some concern for the social and spiritual welfare of 
that element in our parishes, especially in the large cities, who 
have not the refinements and culture of the well-to-do home. 
Rev. George E. Quin, S.J., of St. Joseph’s Church, Troy, N. Y., 
is one of those earnest spirits who not only has recognized the 
tremendous possibilities of the boyhood of America for good 
and for evil, but has met the issue fairly and squarely by at- 
tempting a solution of this great problem. Realizing that it is 
one of the functions of the church to meet it in a face-to-face 
encounter, and to safeguard our boys so that they may grow 
up to be good citizens and good Catholics, he has for many years 
labored among the boys of his parish. He has written his ex- 
periences to be published in book form, the first of the Boy 
Savers’ Series,* as it is to be called, having already appeared 
under the title “ Organizers and their First Steps,” from the 
press of the Sacred Heart Library.- We unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the book to every parish priest, to all Sunday-school 
workers, and to all who may be interested in any work for the 
salvation of our boys. Father Quin has met the difficulties of 
this work in exceedingly practical ways and with deeply con- 
secrated efforts, and to our mind his book presents a very 
successful solution of the problem. We await with interest 
the remainder of the series, soon to be issued. 





I.—TWO POETIC POINTS OF VIEW. t 


Two eminently different attitudes at Poetry’s lyre are as- 
sumed by Arthur Upson and Henry N. Dodge, in their re- 
spective volumes, At the Sign of the Harp and Christus Victor. 

The pleasure of simultaneously considering them rests not 
altogether upon this contrast of view-point, but also upon the 
fact that their diverse character illustrates contemporary poetry 
as manifested in two distinctive spirits; Mr. Upson represents 
the first of these—a spirit modest and self-deprecatory, found 
in Dobson and others of his type, who seem to think the 

* The Boy Savers’ Series. Booklet the First: Organizers and Their First Steps. By 
Rev. George E. Quin, S.J. New York: Sacred Heart Library. 

+ At the Sign of the Harp. By Arthur Upson. With two drawings by Ada Hillman. 


Minneapolis, Minn.: The University Press.—Christus Victor: A Student's Reverie. By 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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laurelled heads have already filled the coffers of song well-nigh 
full of perfect gems, and who therefore feel it not worth their 
while to delve for rare jewels, contented to drop in bits of 
colored glass—simple lyrics and nothing more; the other spirit 
Mr. Dodge illustrates—the combination of the serious, philo- 
sophical mood of the times with the old enthusiasm for lofty 
themes; the ambition for that “large utterance of the gods,” 
the organ-toned expression of the epic, which must not die if 
poetry is not to grow decadent, drifting into mere sweet 
humming. 

Mr. Upson’s foreword is explanatory of this first attitude: 
“The gentle reader shall labor under no misapprehension: the 
verse in this book disclaims the lofty title and rank of poesy”’ ; 
and again in “The Od Song”: 


“T have not longed for place or power, 
For I seem to have waited to hear the call.” 


Mr. Dodge voices the more confident, pretentious spirit, in- 
voking the celestial muse in tones suggestive of Milton and 
the old masters: 


‘“Come, Holy Spirit, touch my heart with fire ; 
Set free my stammering tongue and tune my lyre, 
That I to my high theme new powers may bring, 
The triumph of Almighty Love to sing.” 


One cannot help wishing there might have been a division 
of the poetic gifts and creeds of these two poets. In such 


lines as 
“ Wild as some lost melody 


In under-rhythms of the sea,” 


and in all the beautiful stanzas of “The Old Cathedral,” which 
first appeared in the pages of this magazine, Mr. Upson reveals 
a power of subtle insight into the heart of things and of cor- 
rect expression, that makes one regret he has not tuned his 
harp to greater and more varied themes, to some of the deeper 
human emotions within poetry’s province. While Mr. Dodge’s 
charmingly lyrical touches frequently make one wish he had 
replaced some of his more didactic lines with such as these: 


“TI sought a lake among the peaceful hills, 
Where fairy fleets of water-lilies grow ; 
Each argosy rich golden treasure fills, 
Around them perfume-laden breezes blow.” 
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The work of the two men is so diverse, comparison of them 
would be invidious and infeasible. 

The artist touch of simple suggestion, which is satisfied to 
hint but never tells too much, is one of Mr. Upson’s happiest 
faculties—especially attractively employed in “The Soul of 
Basil” and in these lines from “ The Lost Brother”’: 


‘Were he to come to-night, 
Brother: brother, 
Heart warm to heart warm, 
Forgiving each other: 


“Were he to follow 
The Light I am placing, 
Up through the darkness 
My wood path tracing. 


‘* Dead is the rain-song, 
Silent remaining, 
Only a lonely soul 
Keeps on complaining.” 
What a contrast this to the old-fashioned poetic story- 
telling in linked sing-song “long drawn out”’! 
It is impossible to do full justice to the delightful, original 
fancy of his little poem “ Dust 0’ Books” without quoting some 
of its charming lines: 


‘“‘Slantwise one long star-beam finds 
Access through the jealous blinds, 
Gingerly lance at rest 
On the Poet loved the best ; 

Feeling softly down the shelves 

Where my books reveal themselves, 
And, beneath its trembling glow, 

Faint like blooms, like plum-mist show— 
Dust o’ Books, I love you so.” 


In the days when poetry is tainted with a gentle epicurean 
philosophy or a languid, and indeed sometimes anguished pessim- 
ism, it is a genuine pleasure to read Mr. Dodge’s book, which is 
essentially a pean of optimism, a Hymn of Praise to Almighty 
Love. And better than this, at a time when blatant ignorance 
and godless theories are battering at the strongholds of faith 
with denials of the divinity of the God-Man, this Christus Victor, 
though fraught with no theological arguments, insists on the 
Triumph of the Cross, lifting the Divine Form from beneath 
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the sacrilegious trampling and holding it once more aloft, be- 
fore the Apostles of Poetic Art. If one might not seem to 
speak paradoxically, one of Mr. Dodge’s faults is too much 
optimism, which has led him to throw doubts on the doctrine of 
hell. In his overwhelming desire to proclaim the ultimate 
everlasting beatitude beneath the reign of Almighty Love, he 
has missed the fact that the gift of free will, the individual’s 
absolute privilege of choice between good and evil, is a greater, 
more godly dispensation than the gift of inherent constraint-to- 
good could have been. The church’s teaching of the doctrine 
of hell is not the outgrowth of “ priestly craft and tyranny,” it 
makes wot for the “enthroning of Terror,” but for the deifica- 
tion of Omnipotent Justice; it is the doctrine which makes the 
Christian Heaven supreme above the pagan Nirvanas, ‘“‘ where 
all things shall have rest.” 

In his dedication Mr. Dodge gives an earnest of his lofty 
purpose, his glorious predilection for mighty themes, the dedi- 
cation being to none other than the World-Saviour: 


“Tf in this casket Thou shouldst find 
Aught to adorn Thy way or help mankind, 
Though not frankincense, myrrh, or gold— 
Tribute of star-led caravans of old— 
Take it, O Heart of Love Divine! 
And use it as Thou wilt, for it is Thine.” 


And on this great keynote Mr. Dodge builds up all his har- 
monies; the book is a series of philosophical fragments, prin- 
cipally reflective in nature, rarely speculative; its gamut in- 
cludes immortality, birth, death, and the universal brotherhood 
of man. This latter theme elicits many eloquent lines: 


“What man soe’er I chance to see— 
Amazing thought—is kin to me; 
And ‘if a man, my brother! 


“What though of strange and alien race, 
Of unfamiliar form and face, 
He is a man, my brother.” 


This universal brotherhood in Mr. Dodge’s hands stretches 
out infinitely, on one side even to Christ— 


“The spotless Son of God, 
The Perfect Man, our pathways trod 
To show himself our Brother ”’; 
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on the other side it reaches down into the very embryos of 
organic life: 


“Dumb creatures’ eyes, 
That often look so wistfully at me, 
I, wondering, may hereafter see 
Beneath celestial skies.” 


This theme seems to have taken absolute possession of Mr. 
Dodge, and in expressing it his poetry rises to some of its 
greatest heights. 

The fault of Mr. Dodge’s technique is a slight one, requir- 
ing only the final touch of the chisel, the last polish—some- 
times in a word not essentially poetic enough to justify its 
being employed, sometimes in a word or line too much worn 
by long usage in poetic diction to glisten brightly enough in 
new stanzas. For instance, in one of the beautiful, rhythmical 
lyrics Mr. Dodge intersperses among his more serious stanzas 
this little blemish occurs, which one sees with a little regret at 
the end of so much pure poetic beauty: 


‘The moonbeams on the sea 
A flood of glory came to me; 
From the fair moon to me 
Where’er I turned, the same! ”’ 


This last line’s music and combination of words seems a 
little too hackneyed to be strung on the same thread with the 
pearls immediately preceding it. 

Throughout the whole volume Mr. Dodge stoops to no 
puerility of thought; even to the end the theme is treated in 
a way to justify the anticipation the “Prelude” raised. One 
apt critic has already said “it breathes the spirit of the Ober 
Ammergau Passion Play and Ary Scheffer’s “Christus Conso- 
lator”; indeed, as one reads the poem’s noble closing lines 
one feels the Christ-hands over him so wonderfully depicted : 


“Then shall the mighty outspread arms of Love, 
Down-reaching from our Father’s home above, 
Embrace a universe redeemed from sin 
And gather all His long-lost children in.”’ 
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2.—THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 1900.* 

To one who is interested in the study of the various 
churches in this country there is no more interesting book than 
the Year Book of the Catholic Church. 

It is becoming recognized by every one that if there is any 
very notable progress in church life it is among the Catholics. 
While we cannot contemplate the break-up of Protestantism 
among a large class of the people of this country without 
some alarm, still at the same time it is natural that we exult 
over the wonderful increase of Catholicism. 

But while the published statistics are the best attainable, it 
is evident to one who has made a yearly study of the figures 
presented that they cannot lay claim to absolute accuracy. 

The Catholic population presented this year is 10,129,677 
souls as against 9,907,412 of last year. We do not think that 
10,129,677 by any means represents the aggregate Catholic 
population of the United States; 13,000,000 would be nearer 
the correct figure. We base this statement on (1) the fact 
that there is a general tendency on the part of every pastor 
to understate the number of souls in his parish, and there are 
nearly 10,000 priests in the country who have pastoral charge ; 
(2) the same tendency exists in every chancery office, and it 
is from the chancery offices that the figures come. So strong 
are these tendencies that in the aggregate the results are minim- 
ized, not by hundreds but by thousands. 

There are a number of surprising facts revealed by the 
Year Book of 1900. New York regains the leading place in 
the number of children attending parochial schools—last year 
Chicago led. New York added 79 to its clergy list, Boston 46, 
and St. Louis 30. Chicago adds 40,000 to its population, but 
none to the number of its clergy, and it has just exactly the 
same number of children attending parochial schools this year 
as last. It is evident in some instances no new report for 
1900 has been received and published. However the Directory 
is most admirable in the remarkable care that has been taken 
to get at the real statistics, as well as the painstaking labor 
expended in sorting out and classifying the returns so that the 
best possible presentation could be made. 

The missionary movement has made such progress during 
the past few years that we hope that the publishers in their 
next year book will make some record of it by securing from 
the chancery offices the returns of converts received and con- 
firmed. 

* The Catholic Directory (official), 1900. Milwaukee, Wis.: M. H. Wiltzius & Co. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE American authorities have already made some fatal 
mistakes in the administration of the newly acquired posses- 
sions; and what is more lamentable, they are placing themselves 
in the way of making still greater blunders. 


aie 
> 


No political party can touch the delicate nerve that stimu- 
lates a Catholic’s love for and devotion to his Church and not 
expect that there will be an outcry. The public sentiment of 
the Catholic body is well restrained. A Catholic is trained to 
submit to many things. He is generally not of the number 
that runs to the public press with every little querulous com- 
plaint. He keeps his own counsel. But like the gathering of the 
waters against the restraining dam, when the break-away comes 
it comes with terrific force and sweeps everything before it. 


._- 
> 


The non-Catholic religious journals are, with more and more 
boldness of assertion, openly advocating the sequestration of 
the property now held by the Friars. It is known that the 
Treaty of Paris protects all ecclesiastical holdings in the rights 
that they are possessed of. But in spite of this fact the ad- 
ministration is urged to confiscate, on the plea that the Friars 
used their influence over a simple people in. order to chouse 
them out of their money and their lands. We would not be 
surprised at all that in a weak moment the administration 
would yield to this pressure. If it does, however, the Ameri- 
can Catholic people must be reckoned with. 


& 
o> 


The latest instance that has come to our knowledge, and we 
have it on unimpeachable authority, is the laying of a profane 
hand on the church in her right to bless the marriage contract. 
This time it is in Cuba. On May 31, 1899, General John R. 
Brooke, U. S. A., then exercising the office of military governor 
of Cuba, directed the publication of an order purporting to be 
a new marriage law for the Island of Cuba. The first para- 
graph of the act is as follows: ‘‘ Hereafter Civil marriages only 
shall be legally valid.” There is no authority within the 
borders of the United States that would dare enact a law that 
would take from the minister of religion his right to witness a 
marriage. Yet such a thing has been done in the name of the 
United States and under the authority of the American flag. 
We hope the administration will see its way to repeal this 
odious law as soon as possible. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T is now definitely announced that the Catholic College for Women at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be opened next October, and that the estimated expense 
for each student will be about four hundred dollars. To assist this good work 
an organization of ladies, residing in Washington and elsewhere, has been 
formed. Circulars are to be had on application, showing how the auxiliary 
board, representing the lay workers, can awaken interest and gather funds. It 
is to be hoped that many of the members of Catholic Reading Circles may be 
counted among the future graduates of Trinity College. For their guidance an 
outline of the entrance examination is here given: 

Latin (Classical) —Grammar, including Prosody (Gildersleeve); Prose 
Composition (Jones) ; Selections from Czsar’s Gallic War (Greenough, D’Ooge, 
and Daniell); Cicero, six orations; Virgil, A2neid, six books; Supplementary 
Latin (from Notre Dame Students) ; Sight Translation: translation into Latin 
of continuous narrative. 

Greek.—Grammar (Goodwin), with White’s Beginner’s Book and Jones’s 
Prose Composition entire; Xenophon, Anabasis, four books; Homer, Iliad, 
three books: Supplementary Greek (from Notre Dame Students) ; Translation, 
at sight, of Attic and Homeric Greek: translation into Greek of passages of 
connected narrative. 

French.—Grammar, complete course (Chardenal, preceded by Bue’s course); 
Prose Composition, entire (Blouet) and Chardenal’s Advanced Exercises ; Let- 
ter-Writing and Social Forms; Reading (a) Works of Hector Malot, Mlle. 
Salanges, (b) Lamartine’s Meditations, (c) Esther, Racine, Horace, and Le Cid, 
Corneille, Le Misanthrope, Moliére; Contemporary Writers (see Year Book) ; 
Ability to follow conversation conducted in French; Ability to repeat selections 
from French prose and verse. 

German.—Grammar (Joynes-Meissner) ; German Prose Composition (Har- 
ris); German Conversation (Meissner) ; Ability to understand spoken German; 
Ability to recite from German dramas and lyrics; Reading: Storm—Riehl, 
Schiller, Goethe, Lessing; Critical study of Nineteenth Century Authors. 

English.—The candidate must present exercises in English equivalent to 
Scott and Denney’s Composition—Rhetoric. She will be required to write a 
short composition to test spelling and punctuation and facility in writing 
English. 

In 1900-1902 students must be familiar with House of Seven Gables, by 
Hawthorne; Southwell’s Burning Babe; Scott’s Ivanhoe; the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies; De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe; Newman’s Historical Essays; Shelley’s The Skylark and The Cloud; 
Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale; Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. II.; Tennyson’s 
Princess and Idylls of the King; Pope’s Iliad, and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

An examination upon the subject-matter, form, and structure will be 
required on the following: Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth; 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale; Milton’s Lycidas, and Hymn to the Nativity ; Gray’s 
Elegy; Newman’s Dream of Gerontius; Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia; Cole- 
ridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
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Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry (Wentworth). 
History.—Greek and Roman (Vuibert) ; United States. 
Science (required ).—Physics (Gage’s text-book and Laboratory Manual), 


- * * 


Besides providing for the personal advantages to the members, every Read- 
ing Circle should be willing to co-operate for the spread of the movement. This 
can be done in no better way than by the publication of an annual report giving 
in detail an account of the lectures delivered, books discussed, and especially the 
facilities for assisting the circulation of the best books in public libraries. 
Many have not yet written to obtain the new list of standard books prepared by 
the Columbian Reading Union, which may be secured by sending a two-cent 
stamp addressed to 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

We are pleased to have the following report from Miss E. A. Reilly, presi- 
dent of the St. Cecilia Reading Circle, Germantown, Pa., Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul: 

Another year has passed since our friends ]ast met here to show their appre- 
ciation of our efforts, and to greet us with kind wishes for success in the special 
work in which we are engaged. Like those which have precededit, this eighth 
year of the Circle’s work has been most satisfactory and cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of the best results. Our study this year, though not embracing so great 
a variety of subjects nor extending over so wide a range in the literary field as 
that of some of the former years, has been more interesting and more thorough, 
made so by the fact that our director, notwithstanding his numerous and burden- 
some duties as pastor, has, as far as possible, given us his personal supervision 
and guidance in the studies of each evening. 

We began our year’s work in September of last year with twenty-five 
members assembled ready and eager to refresh themselves with draughts, 
shallow or deep as suited individual taste, at the fountain of knowledge. During 
the year eight young ladies joined the Circle, and we close witha membership 
of thirty-three. The exercises of each evening commence with the roll-call, 
answered by quotations from Thomas a Kempis generally, but occasionally 
from some poet or from the writings of some saint. Music and singing form 
part of the programme, and an essay and a recitation from such of the members 
as have been asked to prepare them. ; 

The rules of the Circle require that each member shall prepare an essay 
when called upon, and no member is exempt from this duty. In order to keep 
abreast of the times, a discussion of current events forms part of the evening’s 
work, and those whose duty it is to do so tell us of what is happening in the 
literary, political, social, and scientific worids. Questions asked at a previous 
meeting are answered and discussed. 

Our first literary work on reassembling was the completion of Tasso’s great 
work, Jerusalem Delivered, which had been continued from the previous year. 
We next took up the Idylls of the King and finished The Coming of Arthur, 
Geraint and Enid, Merlin and Vivien. Leaving the Idylls of the King, we 
finished the year by a critical study of Evangeline, which was done in such a 
way as to develop thought and the correct expression of it. The essays written 
by the different members of the Circle during the year were deserving of high 
praise for the amount of literary ability and research displayed in their prepara- 
tion. Among those deserving special mention were the History of Literature 
by Miss Mary Malone, in which the different phases of its development and 
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effects were exceedingly well-handled.. The Samoan difficulty gave occasion for 
the preparation of another, the subject being carefully looked up and the result 
of the investigation given to us by Miss Elizabeth Rollings. 

Among a number of the Circle’s members who have made a specialty of 
the study of music in its higher forms is Miss Kathryn Keenan, who gave usa 
most enjoyable essay on Handel, telling us of his life and works and the times in 
which he lived. In the line of biography the Circle was favored also by Miss 
Mary Skelly, who contributed a paper on Mrs. Mallon, known to readers under 
the names of Ruth Ashmore and Bab, in which her life and the characteristics 
of her writings were very cleverly depicted. 

An able essay which appealed to the esthetic sense entitled Imagination 
was written by Miss Sara McCafferty. Other essays on different subjects were 
presented during the year. Several members also contributed to the general 
pleasure by original poems. Among these were The Eve of St. Cecilia’s First 
Communion, by Miss Sara Curran, The Model, and Mother’s Boy, by Miss 
Mary Doan. The efforts of these ladies showed a talent in that field of no mean 
order. 

During the year we had the pleasure of a visit from our first director, Father 
McHale, who favored us with an account of his visit to Porto Rico, and of the 
conditions of life which he found prevailing in that island. Besides serving as 
a means of acquiring knowledge and developing talent, the Circle brings to- 
gether socially the young people of the parish whose tastes and inclinations lie 
in the samedirection. From many points of view this last is not one of the least 
of the advantages resulting from membership in the St. Cecilia Reading Circle. 


* * * 


The descriptive account of Dante’s great poem by Professor Hogan, of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, will be welcomed by those who want to have a 
practical acquaintance with one of the greatest productions of the middle ages, 
and yet have not time or ability to study the poem itself without such a guide. 
To the one who is able to study it in the original Italian there are thousands 
who must depend on one or more of the many translations of it. Dr. Hogan 
constitutes himself a guide especially for those outside of purely professional 
literary circles who want to get a proper and authoritative estimate of Dante’s 
great work in its historical, religious, and literary aspects without having to 
wade through a whole library of books. After stopping to take a brief but clear 
view of Dante himself, Dr. Hogan brings his readers from canto to canto, 
through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, making clear what is in the least ob- 
scure, giving historical explanations all along, chiding Dante where he is too 
hard on his enemies, quoting from recognized authorities wherever they dis- 
agree with Dante’s strictures on certain persons. On the whole the bookis a 
clear, pleasing, and safe exposition of the Divina Commedia. Dante’s minor 
works, especially his Vita Nuova, are also sketched briefly but appreciatively, 
as only a finished scholar and Catholic priest can treat them. Then Dante 
himself, his relations to the church, and his unique place in literature, are well 
portrayed in a separate chapter. His commentators also, of whom there have 
been a great number, more or less worthy, from Dante’s own son, Jacopo, in 
1213, down to Lord Vernon, in our own day, are mentioned with approval or 
disapproval, as the case may be, and the reasons given, so that Dr. Hogan’s 
readers may know who Dante’s friends are and who his enemies, and not be 
taken unawares by either when he meets them in libraries later on. The whole 
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is very properly finished by that most necessary adjunct to any work in which 
many persons and places and things are mentioned—a good index. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., the publishers, have given the work type 
and paper and binding worthy of the great subject, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired. It is impossible to exaggerate the value of such a book. The most ap- 
preciative reader of this Dante Condensed, as it might be called, can never 
xnow the enormous amount of reading and comparing that Dr. Hogan had to 
do. He seems to have read everything and become familiar with everything 
written on Dante and to give his readers the essence of it all in this one volume. 

Patrons of the Columbian Reading Union may obtain a special discount by 
sending for an order blank with a stamped envelope enclosed. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 


* * * 


At Cliff Haven, N. Y., near Plattsburgh, the Champlain Summer-School 
will begin its ninth session the first week of July and continue until the end of 
August. During nine weeks, amid the cool breezes from the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, some of the ablest representatives of Catholic institutions of learning will 
discuss important subjects. By the charter from the Regents of New York 
State these courses of lectures are recognized in the department of University 
Extension. Invitations from the Board of Studies in charge of the programme 
have been accepted by George Melville Bolling, Ph.D., and Charles P. Neill, 
Ph.D., of the Catholic University at Washington, D. C. Those in attendance 
at former sessions will be pleased to extend a hearty welcome to Dr. James J. 
Walsh, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Henry Austin Adams, A.M. A 
number of leading questions of philosophy are assigned to the Rev. James A. 
Doonan, S J., of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia ; the Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, 
S.J., of Boston College, and the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., author of two 
recent volumes bearing on theism and the human soul. In addition to the 
names already mentioned arrangements are under way for a number of lectures 
by the Rev. William Livingston, of Newburgh, N. Y.;*Very Rev. M. W. 
Holland, V.F., of Port Henry, N.Y.; Rev. James H. Driscoll, D.D., Rouse’s 
Point, and Rev. John P. Chidwick, U.S.N. 

Under the direction of the Rev. D. J. McMahon, D.D., special studies 
covering a period of six weeks have been planned dealing with Shaksperian 
iterature. These studies will be conducted, according to the plan of Round 
Table Talks, by Dr. James J. Walsh; Alexis I. du Pont Coleman, B.A. (Oxford), 
and the Very Rev. Hubert Farrell, V.F., of Westbury, N. Y. According to the 
same plan the Divina Commedia of Dante will be discussed: the Inferno by 
the Rev. D. J. Mahoney, D.D., of New York City; the Purgatorio by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Loughlin, D.D., Chancellor of Philadelphia; the Paradiso by 
the Rev. Joseph F. Delaney, D.D., of New York City. Instruction in the Latin 
anguage and literature will be given by the Rev. D. J. Mahoney, D.D., and the 
Rev. John D. Roach. 

Professor William L. Tomlins, who was choral director of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, has been engaged for a training course in singing 
adapted to the needs of teachers, amateur organists, and parents who are seek- 
ing for the best methods of developing vocal music, especially among children. 
A course of illustrated lectures on art will be given by Miss Anna Seaton 
Schmidt, of Washington, D. C. The Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, will 
present a summary of the recent debate in Congress on the Indian Question. 
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A programme for recreation is to be arranged for every afternoon, Sun- 
days excepted, under the personal supervision of Mr. James E. Sullivan, secre- 
tary of the A. A. U. and president of the Knickerbocker and New Jersey Athletic 
Clubs. The college camp and tents are under the care of the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D. 

At a later date an account of the lecturers and subjects will be more fully 
set forth in a circular by the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., Chairman of the 
Board of Studies. Copies of this circular may be obtained on application to 
the New York Office, 123 East soth Street, or from Mr. Warren E. Mosher, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * * 

The programme for the session of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School, 
at Detroit, Mich., from July ro to August 1, has been practically completed. 

Cardinal Gibbons will visit the school, as will also a number of bishops 
and archbishops. 

The lecturers thus far engaged are as follows: Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph.D., 
the well-known psychologist, will give three lectures on Psychology. Dr, 
Thomas O’Hagan, of Canada, will give three lectures on the following subjects: 
Alfred Tennyson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and French Canadian 
Life and Literature. Hon. Joseph Donnelly, the author of Yesus Delaney, will 
deliver one lecture on Mexico. Rev. H. M. Calmar, S.J., will give a 
course of three lectures, as well as the eminent convert, Rev. B. F. De 
Costa, of New York. Rev. M. A. Waldron, O.P., D.D., and Rev. W. J. 
Kerby, S.T.L., of the Catholic University at Washington, will each give three 
lectures. The subjects of Dr. Kerby’s lectures are, The Labor Movement, 
two lectures, and Socialism. Those who have attended the school will be 
pleased to learn that Rev. M. S. Brennan, A.M., of St. Louis, will give one 
of his popular illustrated lectures. The general subject of education will be 
treated in a course of lectures by the Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., the 
Rector of the Catholic University. The Triumph of Christianity is the 
subject of a lecture by Rev. J. P. Carroll, D.D., president of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Dubuque. Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa., and Hon. M. J. 
Wade, of Iowa City, Iowa, will each give two lectures; subjects not yet an- 
nounced. Rev. B. F. Kuhlman, D.D., professor of philosophy at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati, and Very Rev. P. R. Heffron, D.D., president of St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, will each deliver one lecture. 

It is expected that Henry Austin Adams and Most Rev. Archbishop Keane, 
of Rome, will each deliver a course of lectures. 

This list will be enlarged by the addition of several other well-known 
speakers. The local committee at Detroit are making all possible arrange- 
ments to care for the large number who will attend the school. Every- 
thing will be done to contribute to their comfort and pleasure, The chairman 
of the committee is Rev. M. J. P. Dempsey, and the secretary is Mr. Frank C., 
Cook. : 

A large illustrated circular, giving full information in regard to lectures, 
entertainments, and attractions, will be ready in a short time. For copies of 
this circular address the secretary, John A. Hartigan, 1957 St. Anthony Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn, M.C. M. 








